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The Ills of Yesterday 
By Mrs. M. A. Maitland 


ES, let them pass, the ills of yesterday,— 
The deed unlovely and the speech unjust, 
The whispered hint-betrayal of our trust 
That struck Faith’s chalice from our lips away, 
And trailed her graceful garments in the dust; 
Our own default,—the good we might have done, 
The battles lost that patience might have won, 
The “ word in season ” that we did not say! 
But let them pass, the things that grieved us sore, 
Behind his back God casts the sins of men, 
Repented of, remembering them no more. 
And shall not we who have been born again, 
And by his wondrous grace to him brought nigh, 
Hold fast the good, and let the evi! die ? 
STRATFORD, ONT. 


The Day Ahead 

Our best gift is this day that is ahead of us, —to- 
day. Yesterday some things went wrong. We would 
live it differently if we could live it over, so we think, 
—but we cannot. Yet each morning a new, clean 
day is given to us. As we kneel in morning prayer 
and ask forgiveness for the stains of yesterday, we 
may find strength to keep the new gift as unspotted 
as when it came from the Father of Lights. There 
will be temptation in this new day ; but there need 
be no sin. ‘‘I can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me."’ 


= 
Missing the Things Close By 


It is easier to help a thousand persons than one. 
Many a minister would rather preach to a crowded 
church than spend a few minutes in loving conversa- 
tion with an individual. There is a commonplace- 
ness in the ‘*little’’ duties and kindnesses that lie 
close at hand which makes them so easy to overlook ! 
The editor who is intent on his work for a world-wide 
audience, the secretary of a mission board whose eyes 
and thoughis are on the far away field, the Sunday- 








school superintendent who is full of plans for his 
large neighborhood, is wofully liable to pass over, and 
perhaps to trample upon, the heart of some one close 
by who is longing for a loving word, a friendly visit, 
some sign of personal interest that would make that 
one’s whole world brighter and life more joyful. ‘I 
haven't time for those things’’ is the suggestion of 
the tempter. It is not time that is needed ; it is will, 
thoughtfulness, love. The larger work is never inter- 
fered with by the lesser ministries. No man’s work 
can be wholly effective without such ministries. And 
who but the Father knows which is larger, and which 


is lesser ? 
Pat 
Believing in Man 


Few sights are more pathetic than that of the 
seeker after God who loses sight of man. There is a 
little monastery tucked away on the precipitous side 
of the tremendous gorge on the way from Jerusalem 
to Jericho, called by some the Brook Cherith, where 
the dwellers, almost suspended between heaven and 
earth and far removed from their fellows, try to wor- 
ship God. What is their contribution to the coming 
of the Kingdom among men? ‘It is not enough to 
believe in God,’’ says Charles Wagner, the gifted 
author of ‘‘The Simple Life’’ now visiting America, 
whose personality is described elsewhere in these 


pages ; ‘‘ one must believe in man.’’ Pastor Wagner 
believes in men; therefore he helps men with a 
mighty uplift. The man does not live who was 
not made in the image of God. Therefore the 
man does not live who is not worthy of our belief in 
him. Only as we believe in others—in a// others— 
can we serve God by helping our brothers, 


x 
Keeping It To Ourselves 


Those who have the heaviest burdens to bear, 
talk least about them. It is the younger ones— 
younger in years or in experience—who think their 
load is a little heavier than any one's else. The real 
burden-carriers have not time or energy to waste in 
talking about their burdens, Their chief interest lies 
in accomplishing, not in publishing abroad their 
hardships. The presidents of the United States, of 
whatever party they may be, have hardships and bur- 
dens that perhaps equal those of the average man or 
woman ; yet presidents say little about that phase of 
their work. The very dwelling on the hardships or 
unpleasant features of one’s work increases those 
hardships. They thrive under the cultivation of talk. 
No one’s burdens are too heavy. We are not bidden 
to add our burdens to our brother's ; we are bidden 
to bear his, and by so doing we shall lighten our own. 


“ Environment ”"— Master or Servant? 


WO men, one a prominent pastor, sat discussing 

the life and work of the late H. Clay Trumbull. 

The layman was speaking of Dr. Trumbull’s 

faithful, persistent achievement in the fruitful field 

of individual soul-winning, as an example and in- 
citement to all. 

‘* But,’ said the pastor, ‘‘ you must remember the 
remarkable advantages which Dr. Trumbull enjoyed 
in coming under the influence, while a young man, 
of such men as Horace Bushnell. We who have not 
had such exceptional advantages ought not to expect 
to do what he did.’’ 

Then the speaker went on to tell of his belief in 
the importance of environment as determining the 
character and work of every man. ‘‘How can the 
young preacher, for instance, on a fourteen-hundred- 
dollar salary, in a small, struggling church, situated in 
an out-of-the-way community, hope to do any such 
work as can be done by John Wanamaker in his 
wealthy, magnificently equipped plant at Bethany, in 
the midst of a populous city ?'’ asked the minister. 
And he continued to show, to his own satisfaction, 
that environment is a controlling factor in the real great- 
ness and life work of some men, if not, indeed, of all. 

To old people, who are nearing the end of earthly 
life, the power of environment has only a speculative 
interest. To young men and women, still looking 
out on life, the question of the power and influence of 
environment on their character and their future is of 
supreme importance. Is it true that one’s surround- 
ings and the persons under whose influence one comes 
are a controlling factor in one’s life? Does environ- 
ment cast the die? Unless we have a Horace Bush- 
nell to grow up under, is it determined for us that we 
can wield no such power for Christ as did those who 
enjoyed that special privilege ? 

The Devil fervently hopes that we will think so. 
Every time he succeeds in convincing a person of 
this stultifying untruth, he wisely wastes no more time 
on that person, but passes on to another,—for he 
ksiows that where he can shift responsibility from self 
on to ‘‘environment,’’ that person's influence is not 
greatly to be feared. 

There is no more poisonous error commonly met 
with to-day than that which gives environment, or 


our surroundings, a controlling place in our lives. 
Environment never need be the controlling factor in 
a life. Many aman yields to his environment, but 
that is Azs fault, not his environment’s. He need not 
have yielded to it. Many a man resists his environ- 
ment, to his lasting injury ; again it is his own fault. 
The failure or the success, the greatness or the small- 
ness, of every life, rests with the individual, never with 
the surroundings. Let every young man make up his 
mind to that eternal truth, as he values his hope for 
this life and the life that is to come. 

John Wanamaker’s environment, now so conducive 
to great work, was not always what itis now. Bethany 
Church and Sunday-school were not always the great 
institution they are to-day, nor did John Wanamaker 
always have the resources at hand for his Sunday- 
school work which he has now. When it was first 
suggested that a secretary for the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association in Philadelphia be appointed on a 
salary, and John Wanamaker was given the position, 
some complained because a salary of a thousand dol- 
lars a year was being paid to ‘‘that young man who 
couldn't earn as much in any other business he might 

History is forever puncturing the environment fal- 
lacy. A few generations ago people looked with 
wonder upon the election to the presidency of the 
United States of men whose backwoods ‘ environ- 
ment’’ had been all against such an outcome. 
Finally, however, it came to be accepted that to be 
president one must start in a log cabin or on a canal 
boat. That was the proper president-making en- 
vironment for aspiring young America. And then, 
when that environment had been comfortably settled, 
along comes a young man of wealthy parents, born 
and bred in New York City, Harvard graduate, just 
the sort to live at the Club windows on Fifth Avenue, 
squander his father’s money, and gently dissipate 
himself into a nobody, who lands in the presidential 
chair. Not only that, but having reached there 
the first time through the vice-presidency, he defies 
precedent by being nominated to succeed himself as 
president again. He had no right to do such a thing ; 
if he had had proper respect for his environment, he 
would have gone the way of most wealthy young men 
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of the city. But Mr. Roosevelt evidently does not 
believe in the master-hand of environment. 

Young Cornelius Vanderbilt,* cut off with a few 
millions ‘upon his father’s death in 1899, might have 
kept the wolf from the door even with what money he 
had, and have enjoyed himself. But, Yale graduate and 
Fifth Avenue bred though he was, he flung defiance 
in the face of environment, rolled up his sleeves, and 
pitched into railroading. A valuable invention for 
the improvement of locomotives, worked out in busi- 
ness hours such as no labor union would tolerate, 
and his unsparing devotion to his self-appointed work, 
are making his name respected in the railroad world, 
and adding to his inherited wealth. Yet his environ- 
ment forbade this. 

Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., the present Secretary of 
Yale University, a younger son of a wealthy and 
fashionable New York family, was prominent in the 
Christian life of Yale while an undergraduate there, 
studied for the ministry after his graduation in 1896, 
and so impressed the faculty and corporation of his 
alma mater with his character and ability during those 
few years that, at the retirement in 1899 of one who 
had been Yale's secretary for thirty years, young Stokes, 
graduated only three years before, was called to fill that 
place of honor and responsibility. This is not what 
one would have expected from the environment of a 
rich man’s son. But Mr. Stokes, perhaps, does not 
pay proper attention to environment. 

The younger generations are wofully upsetting the 
former environment theory that it is an_ illiterate; 
poverty-stricken, and humble origin that is the ac- 
cepted and necessary environment for America's lead- 
ing men. It begins to look as though even riches are 
not enough to keep down the man who snaps his finger 
at his environment. , 

Does environment, then, count for nothing? That 
minister who championed its cause told of a little daugh- 
ter of a man whose grammar was not always perfect. 
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Recognizing his own defect, the father took care that 
his little girl should have the best of teaching, and in 
the home circle hear always the most careful language. 
Her own English to-day is faultless. ‘‘ Did not en- 
vironment have anything ‘to do with that ?’’ ‘he asks. 
Of course it had. Environment influences us. 


power of our surroundings. But the all-important 
distinction is just here : environment never need con- 
trol us. Influence and control are tremendously dif- 
erent things. Environment may make it easier, or 
may make it harder, for one to do certain things. But 
it never sets a permanent limit to any one’s ‘right 
ambition or purpose. ath wet ni 

‘* You believe, then, in man’s ability to é6vercome 
environment ?’’ asks some one. No; environment 
is more than a match for most men. But the Editor 
of The Sunday School Times believes in God's ability 
to overcome environment. Environment is great ; 
enormously, sometimes staggeringly, great. But God 
is greater. He is greater than riches or poverty, 
greater than village or city, greater than the influence 
of a Horace Bushnell. If it is our duty to win souls to 
Christ, and we never had a Bushnell or a Finney or 
a Moody to live near, God can take the place of even 
such as they. 

‘No man was more intolerant of the suggestion that 
environment controls than was H. Clay Trumbull ; 
and no man was more keenly conscious of his debt to 
environment than he. No man was more fearful of 
his own weakness ; no man more dependent upon the 
Father's strength. It was Dr. Trumbull’s resistless 
purpose to get the best out of his surroundings, to 
utilize and make his own all the virtue there was in 
his associates, whether a Bushnell or a needy mission 
school scholar, that enabled him to rise above his 
surroundings whenever God called him to do so. His 
God was greater than his environment ; and his God 
is our God. 
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Factors in the Coming 
International Lessons 

Keen scrutiny of the International Lessons by 
their millions of users and friends is an encouraging 
feature of present-day Sunday-school progress. In 
the Times of August 6 the coming six years’ series, 
as outlined by the new Lesson Committee, was pre- 
sented and warmly commended for its noteworthy 
improvement in certain important features. It was 
shown that out of six years of study there are to 
be five courses of a full year each of uninterrupted 
study in either the Old or the New Testament. This 
is a valuable recognition of -the gain of studying 
the Bible by completed peridds, and removes the last 
vestige of ground for the criticism so often heard a 
generation ago, and to-day sometimes echoed ignor- 
antly out of the past, that the International Lessons 
are fragmentary, or of a ‘‘hop, skip, and jump"’ na- 
ture. A second gain shown in the new series is in the 
beginning and ending of courses with the calendar 
year. A Michigan reader inquires about these matters 
as follows : 


Will you allow one that has been a subscriber to = paper 
for many years and values it very highly, and thaf has as pas- 
tor or teacher used the uniform lessons ever since they were 
first adopted, and still loves and heartily approves of the sys- 
tem, to comment upon your editorial note of A t 6, con- 
cerning the + International Series? This does appear 
ideal in itself, but to me it does not seem altogether happy in 
its relations to the current series. 

We have this year been studyimg the Synoptic Gospels, and 
are to be asked to take them Sj again in 1906. Next year we 
study John, and it is scheduled again for 1 Here the in- 
tervals are only two and three years. Would it not be prefer- 
able to have the arrangement different in this respect? Then 
it is probable that the succeeding series will take up the 

ls again during its first year, but the Gospel of Matthew is to 

studied at the end of this series. Then, too, it seems prefer- 
able to insert the studies in the Acts and the Epistles after the 
course in the Synoptics, instead of waiting till 1909 for them, 
and giving part of 1908 to the other Gospel. No one will 
complain of giving two years and a half out of six to the Gos- 

ls, although they constitute only one-tenth of the Bible ; 
bat it appears important that the study of them should be so 
distributed in successive series of lessons as not to cause repe- 
tition with short intervals. 

Why is it considered undesirable to change subjects in July 
rather than in January? The coming of the arbitrary period 
called the new year does not usually involve any special 
change in the arrangements of the Sunday-school, but occurs 
i the midst of a regular prearranged plan of work, except as 
some new scholars may be gathered in at Christmas time. 
July, on the contrary, comes at about the time when schools 
are either being started, or are dwindling away for the sum- 
mer. Our primary scholars are duated into the main 
school in June, but our Sunday-school year really begins in 








October, when the University and the schools begin their work, 
and new classes are formed and new teachers begin work. 
That would appear to be the best time with us for beginning a 
course of study, and the same thing is true of many other 
schools. It may be more convenient for the publishers of 
Sunday-school helps to have the changes coincident with. the 
beginning of the calendar year, but they will readily admit 
that the Dundap-eshests are not conducted for the benefit of 
the publishers, but the latter are valued helpers of the former, 
and should be ready to conform to what is for the best interests 
of the schools. It may be visionary to suggest that our courses 
of lessons, like the new Beginners’ lessons, — well begin 
with ys oy or October, but that seems to be in line with 


other plans for the education of the young. 


It would be easy to keep courses on the Gospels 
and the Epistles farther apart, with intervals of four, 
five, or even six years occurring before their repeti- 
tion, if it were not highly desirable to alternate, from 
year to year, between the Old Testament and the New 
Testament, and if it were not also held to be desirable 
to devote, in six years’ study, three and a half years 
to the New Testament as over against two and a half 
years to the Old Testament. _It is true that by begin- 
ning the series of 1906-1911 with a year in the Acts 
and the Epistles, and placing the studies in Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke in 1908 instead of in 1906, a longer 
interval between the present year’s lessons in the 
Synoptic Gospels and their next recurrence would 
have been effected. But the lessons in the Acts 
would then have been brought three years closer to 
the last study of the Acts, which occurred in 1903. 

The present Lesson Committee is inaugurating 
certain radical changes and marked improvements in 
the principles of lesson selection. It has made a 
noteworthy step in advance. It has taken into ac- 
count, so far as it wisely could, the series of lessons 
which preceded those for which it is responsible. But 
it would be a short-sighted policy for the present Les- 
son Committee, with its new work to do, to hamper 
itself in carrying out these new principles of selection 
and the outlining of a consecutive, logical, series of 
lessons on an improved basis, by striving solely to 
secure longer intervals between the recurrence of the 
Bible material which has been used in past courses. 
The next Lesson Committee, when elected in 1908, will, 
of course, take into account the work of the present 
Committee, and it is not likely that the fears of the 
Michigan inquirer as to the next Committee's follow- 
ing the closing year of the proposed series, which is 
in Matthew, with studies in the Synoptic Gospels, 
will be realized. 

The reason for beginning new courses in January 


No’: 
man in his senses would dare deny the influencing 
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rather than July is the fact that the majority of Sun- 
day-schools are in a more nearly normal and settled 
condition in midwinter than in midsummer. January 
would seem to be pre-eminently the best month of 
the year for making new beginnings. The Sunday- 
schools’ interest was the only factor considered by the 
Lesson Committee when it adopted this plan, and by 
the Sunday-school Editorial Association when it rec- 
ommended it.. The Michigan writer's fear of the 
influence of commercialism is not well founded. It 
would be just as easy for the publishers to start a new 
course of lessons in October, or on the 17th day of 
August, or on any other date, as on the first of Janu- 
ary. But even if it were not, the moment it can be 
shown that the Sunday-schools’ interests will best be 
served by all lesson courses beginning in October, 
the Michigan reader will find the Sunday~-school 
publishers advocating that. The publishing interests 
of North America have gone 6n record too conclu- 
sively as willing to suffer severe financial less for the 
Sunday-schools’ good, to raise that imputation at this 


late day. 


How Much Interest 
Should Banks Charge? 


Religion that cannot be taken down town with us is 
not worth much. The man who raises such a ques- 
tion as that which follows shows that he is ‘‘ prac- 
tising at it.’’ He is the cashier of a bank in a certain 
state, and he writes : 


I am a bank cashier, and our bank, in common with other 
banks in this section, has no fixed rate of interest to charge on 
lending money. The legal rate in this state is eight per cent. 
If our customer is willing to give more, we very often charge a 
much higher rate than this. What I want to know is, is it a sin to 
charge more than the legal rate of eight per cent in this state ? 
Some preachers and some very good Christian business men 
argue that it is not asin if the borrower is willing to pay it, 
and that the lawmakers only intended that in case of a suit 
the lender could not use the law to extort a ruinous rate of 
interest from the borrower. But my conscience does not rest 
easy on this matter, and I have thought very seriously of giv- 
ing up my position on account of this matter, as it is not in my 
power to control it. 


In that same state there is a Christian man of promi- 
nence, a Sunday-school worker and Bible class teacher, 
who is also a bank president. The Editor has sub- 
mitted the cashier's inquiry to this bank president, 
and his answer is as follows : 


First, you know what usury means in the Bible. 

Second, I am of the opinion that money is like any other 
commodity, and is worth what it will bring, provided the 
lender does not take advantage of a panic, as a corn-seller 
would of a famine, and extort an exorbitant rate. 

Your correspondent says the legal rate is eight per cent, and 
is so fixed to settle the — where parties are entitled ‘to 
interest not specified. contract rate for money is made in 
the face of the note by the makers, and if it exceeds eight per 
cent it is not wrong. There are times when money is better 
worth twenty per cent to the borrower than five per cent. 

The legal rate in this state is cight per cent, but we lend a 
great deal of money at.six per cent, and we very often get ten 
to twelve per cent. Sometimes we duy a paper at a discount 
of twenty per cent. My advice to your correspondent is to 
follow his conscience. That is what we do, in money-lending 
as well as in everything else. I think his conscience lacks 
financial education. 


*« Usury’ in the Bible has a variety of root mean- 
ings, such as ‘exaction,’’ ‘lending at interest," 
‘« biting,"’ and ‘ offspring.’ The American Revision 
translates simply by ‘‘ interest’’ and ‘lending “’ 
some of the terms rendered as ‘‘ usury "’ in the older 
versions. The question is before the readers of The 
Sunday School Times, and so is the carefully expressed 
opinion of a Christian banker who has the problem 
to meet in his own business. What is the answer? 


a 
Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 








The General of the Internationa] Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on Sunday-schoo! matters—sof biblical 
q Hy that are of Li f not answered here, they will 
be replied to ly. Address “ Merion La *s Questi 
Box,” The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Where can I get a model of the temple in the time of 
Christ, suitable for taking into the class 7—AN INQUIRER. 

The best thing of this kind I know of is one made 
of aluminum by E. D. Fisher,,Rock Island, Illinois. The 
price mailed is $1.10. It is a very beautiful thing, and 
answers in a capital way the purpose for which it was in- 
tended. ere are pictures also, illustrating the temple, 
which may be had in the various sets of penny pictures. 
They are very good, but not so good as the raised pattern 
of the temple above referred to. Mr. Fisher also prints a 


lan of the temple on canvas, about four feet square, which 
is very helpful indeed in explaining the temple riodel. 


( Continued on page 575) 
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“Let Thine Eyes Be On the Field” 








The Parade at the World’s Fair 


Eight thousand Sunday-school children, marching four 
abreast through the main plaza of the Exposition grounds 
on St.Louis Day, September 15, attracted the attention 
of the four. hundred thousand visitors .of that day. With 
music..ands banners and -waving. flags they made an im- 

ressive procession from the Lindell Avenue entrance to 
Festival Hall, where a special program had been arranged. 
All seats had been reserved for those who were in the 
parade, yet less than half could be accommodated in the 
great hall. The exercises were planned under the direc- 
tion of the St. Louis City Sunday-school Association. Some 
of its leading men and the great chorus occupied the large 
platform. The singing, led by the well-drilled: chorus; in 
which the children joined, made the building ring. 

After preliminary remarks by Mr. Frank P. Hayes, 
president of the state Sunday-school association, Mrs. 
Mary F. Bryner spoke on ‘*The Great Sunday-school 
Army.”’ 

Special privileges were granted to all who assisted in the 
parade, including free admission to ‘*‘ Jerusalem”’ and all 
its attractions. During the early hours of the afternoon, 
** Jerusalem ’’ was crowded. There was a short service of 
song in the open space near the ‘‘ Mosk of Omar,’’ which 
brought to mind the lines, 


‘**I heard the children singing, 

And ever as they ang 

Methought the voice of angels 
From heaven in answer rang : 

‘Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
Lift up your gates and sing, 

Hosanna in the highest, 
Hosanna to your King."’ 

—Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner, Peoria, Illinois. 


“ 
Four Vital Factors in Progress 


There are three marked stages in the progress of Sunday- 
school’ work. ''Each manifests itself in both the experience 
of the individual and the history of the general movement. 

The first may be called the ‘‘ awakening period,’’ and is 
characterized by a desire for devices, usually superficial 
and therefore temporary in their effects. The paramount 
question is not how, or why, but what. In this stage of 
development much time and thought are given to what 
afterwards are seen to be trivialities, mere baubles that 
shine and glitter for a while, but soon lose their attraction, 
and are discarded. It is really the childhood period of 
Sunday-school work. ’ 

The second stage may be called the ‘‘ transition period.’’ 
In this we ‘are passing from the superficial to the profound, 
from devices to methods. The question is no longer what, 
but how. We are now continually on the lookout for new 
and. better ways of doing things. New methods spring 
into being as if by magic. We are willing to copy any 
method blindly, thoughtlessly, and of course ineffectually, 
simply provided some one has made a success of it, or 
some Sunday-school expert has recommended it. America 
has been passing through just such a period for the last 
quarter of a century, the period of methods. It is the 
adolescent period of our growth. 

The third stage may be called the ‘‘ philosophic period.’’ 
Now we are not Satisfied with mere devices and finely 
wrought out methods, but we go deeper, and seek for 
principles. We now realize that every true method is 
based on underlying principles, and that, while methods 
change,—in fact, must change, to adapt themselves to 
changing times and conditions,—principles are eternal, 
and change not. Our question now is no longer what, 
nor how, but why. Why are these things true? Why 
this failure here, why that success there? What principles 
are involved? We thus discover that we are building on a 
foundation of solid rock, and that our work shall be en- 
during. The work in America is just in the beginning of 
this important period, and therefore to those who realize 
this the brightest and most prosperous period in the history 
of Sunday-school movements seems to be upon uz. In our 
efforts to answer the question why, we go to the profound 
depths of cause and effect, and strike the solid granite of 
reason and philosophy. We are now entering the period 
of mature manhood, the period of power, and therefore of 
real substantial progress. 

In our inquiry at present, ‘‘ Why are we so slowly reach- 
ing our ideals in Sunday-school work ?’’ we are discovering 
four important factors not heretofore generally recognized. 

1. Zhe Pastor.—We are all pretty generally agreed that 
in order to reach our ideals the greatest need of our Sun- 
day-schools is trained teachers. Why we have so long 
mistakenly supposed that we could get trained teachers 
without trained pastors seems difficult to understand, The 
Sunday-school is one of the most impcrtgnt services of the 
church. The pastor is certainly pastor of the whole church, 
and the overseer, if not the actual leader, in all its services, 
He should therefore be held responsible for its success or 
failure as much as for any other of the church work. He 


is the only man in the church who is presumed to have had 
training for the work of the church. He has a mind trained 
to think, and trained especially to think along the lines of 
church development. Why has he turned the important 
subject of the religious training of the young almost entirely 
over to the untrained and too frequently irreligious laymen ? 
Perhaps a more pertinent question is, Why have we lay- 
men permitted him to do it ? ; ; 

2. The Theological Seminary.—The seminary is the 
place where pastors are trained, if not made. _ For some 
unaccountable reason our seminaries until recently have 
almost entirely ignored the Sunday-school work in their 
curricula, They seem to have gone on the assumption 
that their students could get all necessary training by work- 
ing in the Sunday-schools in the immediate vicinity of the 
seminary. But the trouble has been that these schools, for 
the most part, are running along the same old lines that they 
have been running along for a quarter of a century, and 
there is neither inspiration nor information in them, An- 
other trouble is that the student goes from the seminary 
into the pastorate with no adequate idea of the importance 
of the work,—no idea, or perhaps a wrong one, of his re- 
lation to it, and no information as to the latest and best 
ideas in Sunday-school work. 

3. Our Great Religious Periodicals.—These are the 
molders of public sentiment, as well as the medium of ex- 
pression for it. It is safe to say that, with the exception 
of a brief exposition of the International Lessons, our great 
denominational weeklies are not giving one-tenth of one 
per cent of their space to the discussion of the Sunday- 
school and its work. If our editors and contributors think 
so little of the Sunday-school as to thus neglect it, is it any 
wonder our pastors and people are not responding as many 
of us think they should? Where is there a more powerful 
agency to advance the interests of the Sunday-school than 
these great papers? Perhaps we Sunday-school workers 
have been more to blame than any one else. Let us pro- 
ceed to remedy this as quickly as possible. 

4. Public Opinion.—Public opinion is a great power in 
church as well as state. _We have not created a demand 
for trained pastors, Sunday-school curricula in our semi- 
aries, nor space in our papers; therefore they have not 
come. Many a pastor is ready and willing to lead out in 
new lines in Sunday-school work, but the superintendent 
and others regard it as an intrusion, and block the way, 
We often hear our minister criticised for poor sermons, 
for the few pastoral visits he makes, for dry prayer-meet- 
ings, and ‘for a score of other things, but seldom, if ever, 
for the failure of the Sunday-school. Why? . Because 
public opinion has not been aroused to demand it, or even 
tolerate his ‘‘ interference ’’ with the Sunday-school. Who 
is to blame? You and I, dear Sunday-school worker ! 

These are four vital factors in the Sunday-school prog- 
ress. 
school work must lead the way. We must ask a hearing 
in the columns of these papers, and I am sure it will not 
be denied us. When we get a hearing, then we must pro- 
ceed to mold public sentiment in favor of pastoral leader- 
ship. We must demand trained pastors, and make the 
demand so strong that the seminaries will heed our cry, 
and give us trained and enthusiastic Sunday-school pastors ; 
and when we get them, the brightest day in the history of 
Sunday-schools will have dawned.—Z. A. Fox, General 
Secretary Kentucky Sunday -school Association, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
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Examining Theological Students 


Last December a series of lectures on Bible-school 
pedagogy was delivered to the students of the Presbyterian 
(TLeological) College of Montreal. Last spring an examina- 
tion in this subject was held similar to the examinations in 
other subjects of the curriculum. The scope of the work 
done is indicated by the following questions, which were 
very satisfactorily answered by the future ministers. The 
student presenting the best paper received a prize of fifteen 
dollars, and the one writing the second best a prize of ten 
dollars. 

1. Give a condensed outline of an address that you 
would give to a company of Bible-school workers on 
**The Study of Child Nature.’’ 

2. Write a scheme according to which a Bible-school 
may be graded, and give reasons for the divisions that you 
propose. 

3. State the comparative age and the sex of the teacher 
that you would assign to each grade, and tell why you 
would select such persons. 

4. State five ways in which you could make your knowl- 
edge of the characteristics of pupils under six years of age 
helpful to parents and teachers. 

5. What suggestions could you make to your Bible- 
school teachers concerning the perceptive power and the 
receptive power (or faculties) of their pupils ? 

6. A teacher complains to you concerning the mis- 
behaviour of a boy about fourteen years of age. Write 


We who see the need of better things in Sunday- ° 


five hints that you would give the complainer in regard to 
the treatment of that boy. 

7. A teacher of a class of young men, ranging in age 
from eighteen to twenty-five, asks your advice as to the 
best methods of instructing them in Bible truths, How 
would you help such a teacher ? 

8. State briefly what should be the pastor's relation to 
the Bible-School of the church which he serves. 

9. Give an illustration of the proper use of the principle 
of apperception, 

10. How would you assist your workers to obey in the 
Bible-school the command: Let a// things be done decently 
and in order.—A. H, McKinney, New York City. 


Arousing the Interest in Mexico 


There has been inaugurated in the city of Saltillo, Mexico, 
by the Rev. William Wallace, former President of the 
National Sunday-school Association, a Teachers’ Saturday 
Night Normal Class. Superintendents of public schools, 
the president of the Confederation of Sunday-schools and 
of the Young People’s Societies, together with various pro- 
fessors in state normal and mission schools of higher learn- 
ing, have contributed much toward keeping up, without an 
interruption, the interest of the class for over two years. 

Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner’s second visit to Mexico riv- 
eted the bands connecting that country with the Interna- 
tional organized work, Her platform addresses and black- 
board methods are being reproduced all over the country, 
and her power of physical endurance, her winning, whole- 
some presence, and her suggestive style, left their indelible 
impress upon the hearts of the hundreds of Sunday-school 
workers who were permitted to come into contact with her. 

The Presbyterian Sunday-school Quarterly, with a sub- 
scription list of over three thousand, and published in 
Spanish, has introduced a primary and intermediate depart- 
ment, the pictures, suggestive questions, and methods 
being prepared by Mrs. M. F. Campbell, a missionary who 
is especially successful in primary work. 


% 
An Awakening in the Episcopal Church 


The Episcopal Church has always advocated home Bible 
study. The Lectionary in the Prayer Book of the Church 
of England has for centuries appointed daily Scripture 
readings for church and family use. - It is gratifying, there- 
fore, to note the publication of The Church Home Depart- 
ment Quarterly (15 cents a year) for the fourth quarter of 
the Christian year,—that is, from the thirteenth Sunday 
after Trinity to the beginning of Advent, 1904. There are 
many Home Departments in the Church of England in 
Canada and in the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, and they will rejoice that at last they have 
their own attractive publication issued by the Church 
Record Sunday-school Publication House, Confederation 
Life Building, Toronto, Ontario. 


% 
Gleanings from the Field 


One hundred and twenty-five ministers are expected to 
take part in the pastors’ conference at the Nova Scotia 
Convention in Halifax, October 25-27. New Brunswick 
will have such a conference at Woodstock, October 11-13. 

Maryland is thoroughly awake to twentieth century de- 
mands, and Preston Fiddis is proving himself a worthy suc- 
cessor of Goldsborough S. Griffith as president of the State 
Sunday-School Union. The subject of teacher-training is 
close to the heart of Mr. Fiddis, and the fall campaign was 
opened by the announcement in the September number of 
the fine new state paper, How, of the appointment of Miss 
Minnie L. Davis as superintendent of teacher-training. 

One of the noteworthy advances made last year was in 
creating the office of International Teacher-Training Sec- 
retary. W.C. Pearce, 132 La Salle Street, Chicago, long 
a leader in Illinois’ Sunday-schooi activities, who fills this 
office, will gladly give information on any phase of teacher- 
training work, especially in connection with the new Inter- 
national diploma mentioned last month in the Times. The 
omissior of Secretary Pearce’s name in that connection 
was an unintentional oversight. 

In the September Field Workers’ page in the Times (in 
the issue for September 10) a list of new paid workers in 
the states and provinces was given. As a request has been 
made for their addresses, Marion Lawrance has furnished 
them for the use of Field Workers. Messrs. Gibson and 
Meigs are temporarily at work in California and Texas, 
The addresses of the new secretaries are as follows: A. D. 
Archibald, Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island; the Rev. 
J. B. Ganong, Sussex, New Brunswick; H. E. Lufkin, 
Yarmouth, Maine ; W. G. Landes, 1414 South Penn Square, 
Philadelphia ; J. J. Swartz, Moscow, luaho; H. C. Gibson, 
Los Angeles, California; C. D. Meigs, Dallas, Texas. 
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The Mission of Little Countries in 
the World’s History 8» wm. Enict Griffis, LW. 


F THERE is one thing above another 

that makes the Bible the perennial book 

of hope, it is the value which it places 

upon little things. By it the weak are 

cheered. ‘* The lame take the prey.’’ It 

pictures one chasing a thousand and two 
putting ten thousand to flight. The boy David stands 
victor against Goliath. It glorifies childhood. Even 
the boy Samuel is made the depository of the divine 
spirit. That the little one shall become a strong 
nation is the burden of Old Testament prophecy, 
while in the New Covenant the things that are not 
bring to naught things that are. Jesus knew as none 
other did what was in man. Yet he sent forth his 
disciples as sheep among wolves. He ordered twelve 
plain men to conquer the world for him. 

Nor is this philosophy for men only. It applies to 
nations. In Bethlehem of Judah, though least among 
the thousands of Israel, is born the ruler of a kingdom 
that will survive all others. 

History's record yields a philosophy akin to that of 
the Bible, confirming the sacred word. The great 
empires, vast in domain and mighty in force, come 
and go, but the abiding potencies to bless mankind 
seem rather to flow from the little countries, where 
life, more intense, was developed to a higher type. 

Do we <rr in thinking that the greatest gifts in the 
treasury of the race have come, for the most part, 
from small nations ? 

Look at Egypt. It has left its ineffacable impress 
upon the world, and forall time. It is shaped hke a 
lotus lily, with its roots in the Central African reser- 
voir. On its long, narrow stem, the Nile valley, 
cities were strung like jewels. Its flower was the 
delta. How small its area! How circumscribed its 
limit! Yet here men first perfected agriculture and 
architecture, and thought out great thoughts which 
have fertilized the world. Egypt was a granary of 
ideas as well as of wheat. 

Look at the tiny land of Phoenicia, a little strip 
between mountain slope and sea. A nation with a 
country only ten or twelve miles wide and fifty leagues 
long, yet what wonderful people these Phoenicians 
were, on land and water! They gave letters, naviga- 
tion, and civilization to the world. 

Behold in Greece one of the miracles of history, 
the diamond edition of a country whose every page of 
achievement sparkles. Her people, too, sailed into 
ali seas. They built marble cities along the Mediter- 
ranean, and they scattered their gifts of intellect and 
art over the known world. They have taught hu- 
manity through all its generations that beauty which 
follows eternal law. To this day the nations of the 
earth sit at the feet of ‘‘the glory that was Greece’’ 
to learn lessons of order, freedom, culture, and beauty. 

ro 

Yet, recalling the renown of all the ancient nations, 
whether those still living to-day, like the Grecians in 
their tiny peninsula, and the Chinese, who number 
one-fourth of the human race, or those buried empires 
whose shells of worn-out civilizations attract the ex- 
plorer’s snade, none had that Hebrew jewel, which 


still sparkles with fire and light. One recent summer, - 


at Oxford, I saw the clean white skull—once the dome 
of thought—of that fair young girl who, dying in Egypt, 
was buried with her favorite copy of Homer under her 
head, She would take her master, and, if so be, his 
mind, with Ler even in her change of worlds. There 
lay together a coil of hair and the leaves of Homer's 
immortal song. With the instinct and the sympathy 
of a lover of letters, I could appreciate the maiden’s 
desire, and with a thrill, across the centuries, I made 
ting. 

Yet, after all, though Greece had Homer and a 
jeweled roll of shining names, she had no prophet. 
Sensitive on all sides to beauty, the Greeks saw not 
into the nature of God and of the soul of man and 
of eternity as did the Hebrews, whose seers of eternal 
loveliness were numbered by the score. 

Another miracle in history! Palestine, a tiny land 
bounded by deserts of sand and of salt water, and 
walled in by mountains, held the nation that has most 
permanently influenced mankind. How wonderful 
the history of Israel,—victor with God! First a band 
of westward emigrants, then a horde of escaped 
slaves ; then a host of conquering warriors out of the 
desert ; then a republic of federated tribes ; then a 
kingdom ; then crushed and ground into captivity ; 








thence, after seventy years, to return with songs and an 
outburst of poetry, prophecy, and wisdom that gave 
us a library without death ; then, after flowering in 
the Messiah, withered and dead down to the roots ; 
then all that was visible crushed and ground under 
Rome's world empire, and scattered as dust to the 
winds, —that is the story of the Hebrew people. No 
art, or architecture, or physical science, worth speak- 
ing of ; very few, if any, of those material gifts to the 
race made by other nations ; almost._no inventions or 
machinery such as has been handed down by other 
civilizations,—and yet Israel's gift to the world is 
unique, deathless, unmatched in value, and loftiest 
in value. Out of Israel came not forth to us the in- 
heritances like those from Rome, Greece, Assyria, 
Egypt, India, China, but the moral law, prophecy, the 
eternal word, the teacher of nations, the Saviour of 
mankind, our exemplar and inspiration, the word of 
God which liveth and abideth forever. With Jesus, 
** the flower of man and God,"’ the gates of ancient 
history closed, and those of modern history flung open. 

The modern world’s story does but illuminate the 
Bible philosophy. The little country has still a mis- 
sion. See, after the darkness of the middle ages, the 
light which little Venice was able to pour over all 
Europe. See how the Italian cities furnished men of 
thought, invention, exploration, and discovery, of 
finance, to teach all Europe. Behold Holland, where 
men of courage and industry, but, above all, of faith, 
lifting it up from the waves and the fishes, made a 
country where, by logic and nature, no country ought 
to be. See how they turned the waste of swamp and 
sand into a garden of beauty, order, and safe-guarded 
freedom. Behold how this little Dutch David feared 
not to go out in the strength of the living God against 
the Goliath of Spain! Think of a nation, with less 
than a million people, and only six thousand square 
miles of territory, defying for eighty years the old 
world of feudalism and the Inquisition, as incarnated 
in Spain, and then founding a republic whose ‘ first 
smile was art,"’ whose crown jewel was toleration, 
whose law was liberty, that unlocked the gates of 
Eastern commerce as of Oriental languages and litera- 
tures, was pioneer in all paths of progress, and led 
the way in the solution of that problem which is to be 
the twentieth century's noblest task, as we pray God 
it may be its noblest triumph,—the union of Oriental 
and Occidental civilizations through mutual moral 
betterment. 
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Yet if Holland was, surely Scotland is, the typical 
little one that has become a strong nation. Five 
times have I traversed this home of granite and 
heather and brave men, wondering how such vast 
results for the world could spring from such a small 
cause. Behold mountains gaunt and shaggy, islands 
storm-swept and foggy, and a soil for the most part 
barren, and tufted with gorse and ling and heather 
that furnishes no food save for a few days to the bees 
in summer. All told, its area does not equal thirty 
thousand miles, and here dwell only about four mil- 
lions of people, mostly in the lowlands. Their 
annals are those of men in barbarism and savagery, 
until within quite recent times. Intestine war and 
bloodshed—much like the monotonous story of man- 
kind everywhere—were theirs until an open Bible and 
public schools came to stay. Yet as wonderful a 
miracle as the gushing flood from the smitten rock in 
the desert seems that of the transformed nation. What 
blossoming in the wilderness since the Bible was 
made the book of a daily council in the home, and 
in schools that made no distinction between riches 
and poverty became Scotland’s own! Thus was 
trained, through the church, a God-fearing democracy. 
It is said that, whereas England’s century-volamed 
Dictionary of National Biography shows only two 
per cent of pre-eminent men sprung from the lower 
classes or the common people, Scotland’s percentage 
rises into the scores. 

I have stood in the Necropolis, in Glasgow, and 
have been as a child lost in wonder at the amazing 
number of Scotland’s world-famous men buried or 
remembered there ; while in the cities, from Inver- 
ness to Edinburgh, and from Iona to Aberdeen, stand 
in bronze or stone the effigies of a host of Scotland's 
men that moved the world. At Sterling, as I looked 
upon the red granite memorial cross above the grave 
of Henry Drummond, as I saw in Westminster Abbey, 
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populous with heroes in marble, and rich in the dust 
of men whom the world will long remember, as’ well 
as when visiting Abbotsford and Ayr, I was again lost 
in admiration at what God ‘‘hath wrought.”’ Of all 
places visited; 1 was most deeply touched at Iona, for 
here Columba first brought Christ's gospel to Scotland. 

Even out of the mother-liquid of her sorrows have 
crystalized Scotland's jewels, now flashing in human- 
ity’s diadem. On Culloden’s desolate moor, the 
cannon that blew to pieces the clan system, and 
emptied the highlands alike of blood feuds and base 
superstitions, fertilized our United States of America. 
It sent the Scotsmen abroad as the missionaries of 
thrift, energy, character, in all the earth. How 
deeply we Americans are indebted to Scotland for our 
philosophy, our theology, the blood that has enriched 
our composit American stock, the pioneers, the 
statesmen, the inventors, the teachers of religion, the 
founders of schools and colleges, and all those noble 
qualities that make a nation great, is patent in 
American history, when not all written in one section. 

Yet the virtues of Scotland's sons are manifest 
everywhere, in the heart of Affica as in all climes. 
No wonder Henry M. Stanley poured out so noble a 
eulogy to the tenacity and the faithfulness of that 
noble line of Scotch missionaries in the Dark Conti- 
nent of which David Livingstone was the file-leader. 
I would not say that there are no dark shadows in 
bonnie Scotland, but on these I do not dwell. It is 
enough to say that, as the secret of Israel's influence 
throughout the ages has been her power to see God, her 
sensitiveness to receive and her ability to transmit 
righteousness, so to-day the power that has made 
Scotland is the Word of God. From ‘scenes like 
these ''—pictured in ‘‘ The Cotter’s Saturday Night'’ 
—/‘‘ Old Scotia’s grandeur springs."’ 

IrHaca, N. Y. 
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Coming to the Point 
By Teunis S. Hamlin, D.D. 


LEADING business man in one of our chief 
cities came as a boy to seek employment. He 
found it as a messenger to an old man, kindly, 

but somewhat gruff. When sent on an errand, the 
lad thought that his report must include every detail 
of the transaction. So he would begin to tell how he 
went to his destination, how he found the person to 
whom he was sent, what transpired during the inter- 
view, and how he returned. The employer endured 
this patiently two or three times, but on the next oc- 
casion broke in impatiently: ‘‘ What's the point, 
young man? Come to the point’’ The lad was 
bright enough to learn the lesson, and to-day attrib- 
utes his success in life largely to having learned it 
thus early and thoroughly. 

The telephone has largely replaced the messenger, 
but the same lesson needs to be taught many who use 
this time-saving invention, The writer has occasion 
to speak almost daily over the wire with a man of 
good parts and long business experience, but who has 
not yet learned to come to the point. He feels it 
necessary to explain what his interlocutor may be fairly 
supposed to know ; to repeat the fact in varied words ; 
to connect it with circumstances long since disposed 
of ; and to venture predictions as to how the whole 
matter will end. Thus a conversation that could have 
been intelligently completed in ef seconds covers 
three or four minutes with no gain of clearness or im- 
pressiveness, and with a decided loss of temper on 
the part of a very busy man. 

The writer has an acquaintance whom he frequently 
meets in society, an amiable, well-educated woman of 
good standing. To make the conventional inquiry 
after her health is to be sentenced to a protracted 
button-holing. Every detail of physical and mental 
condition since the last meeting is painstakingly ex- 
plained. She can never ‘‘come to the point’’ of 
saying, ‘‘I am very well, I thank you"’ ; or, ‘I 
have not been quite well of late’’ ; but must recite a 
score of wearisome and unimportant details. 

Now the whole tendency of modern life empha- 
sizes the necessity of ‘‘ coming to the point."" Time 
is to-day the most precious human asset. If Jesus 
could not allow his apostles time for the tedious Ori- 
ental salutations, much less can we now spare time 
for equally mearingless circumlocutions. There 
is always time enough for the ‘ point,’’ never for the 
round-about, wandering method of reaching it. 

The orator of to-day, whether in the pulpit, at the 
bar, or on the stump, must ‘‘come to the point’’ if 
he is to win and hold his audience. Long introduc- 
tions and perorations are out of date. [Illustrations 
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must be brief and unencumbered with detail. The 
intelligence of the auditors must be assumed. Their 
acquaintance with history, and especially with current 
events, must be taken for granted. The speaker 
must know exactly what he wants to say, and say it 
in the fewest words possible, precisely what impres- 
sion he would make, and not blunt the point of his 
spear by wrapping it in cotton. He must put no 
fencing button on the end of his foil. 

So of the Sunday-school teacher. It would be in- 
teresting,—and no doubt startling,—to know what 
proportion of teachers will not ‘‘ come to the point’’ 
of the lesson next Sunday. They will tell interesting 
incidents, give geography and history, waste much 
time in keeping order which would keep itself if their 
teaching were only direct and vivid ; but the super- 
intendent's bell will ring with ‘‘the point’’ still out of 
sight. No pupil will have felt it. No conscience 
will be pricked. Learning, carefully gathered illus- 
trations, superabundant material, will leave obscured 
‘«the point '’ even in the mind of the teacher. 

But especially in practical business life must young 
men and women learn to ‘‘come to the point.’’ To 
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be able to see ‘‘ the point’’ clearly is, of course, the 
first requisite. _ But many who can do this fail to ap- 
preciate the importance of stating it succinctly. To 
do so, one must learn to separate the essential from 
the non-essential. This requires both care and prac- 
tise. It requires also the qualities of moral courage 
and self-denial. One is always tempted to be ornate 
in style, and self-indulgent in giving interesting, but 
useless details. But no employer can tolerate this in 
an employee. He wants the unembellished fact. 
Even if himself incapable of dictating a concise letter, 
he wants a stenographer who can take a hint, get the 
gist of a translation, and in committing it to writing, 
** come to the point.”’ 

Our schools of all sorts and grades, from primary 
to university, should give far more attention than at 
present to teaching their pupils how to ‘‘ come to the 
point."’ Parents should train their children in this, 
and set them an example. In business, in social life, 
in the professions, wherever anything of note is to be 
done, one of the prime essentials of success is to mas- 
ter the art of ‘‘ coming to the point.’’ 

WasHIncTon, D. C. 





With Wagner and Wanamaker at Bethany 


A Glimpse of the Author of ‘The Simple Life” 








By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 










mma HE ruddy-faced, snapping-eyed pastor from 
Fa r Alsace had just promised to speak to an 
aly > audience of children at a Friends’ Meeting 
ry House in Philadelphia. ‘‘ But if you go to 

the Friends’ meeting, pastor, you will have 
to wait until the Spirit moves you,’’ cautioned an 
acquaintance standing by. 

«‘Ah, the Spirit always moves me when I am with 
children,’’ came instant answer, and here was a new 
hint of one of Pastor Wagner's simple secrets of 
power. 

‘©You believe in the Sunday-school?’’ I ques- 
tioned, as we sat together at Mr. Wanamaker's hos- 
pitable table in the Jenkintown home, where a dozen 
Philadelphia pastors and laymen had been invited to 
meet the modest Alsatian minister. Pastor Wagner 
wheeled squarely around and faced me, while those 
eyes of his fairly flashed. 

‘«T let no man haf the Sunday-school when I am at 
home. J haf it,’’—and his vigorous broken English 
lacked nothing in clearness. Then he went on td ex- 
plain that he deemed the Sunday-school a supremely 
important part of his ministry, so much so that he 
delegated its control and teacher-training to no one 
else. His school in Paris is divided into ‘ groups,"’ 
as he called the classes, and is taught similarly to 
ours, but Mr. Wagner himself teaches the school also 
as a whole, and especially did he emphasize that he 
teaches the teachers. His very first work, indeed, in 
the Christian ministry, was the starting of a Sunday- 
school before even he had achurch. It is not to be 
wondered at that a man with the keenness of percep- 
tion to recognize the strategic power of individual in- 
struction in Bible study and character training, should 
have spoken a message of such simplicity and truth 
that he commands the hearing of two continents. 
The Sunday-school public of America will be espe- 
cially interested to know that Mr. Wagner is going to 
give his impressions of Bethany Sunday-school in an 
early issue of The Sunday School Times, and express 
his convictions as to the place of the Sunday-school in 
American life. 

Mr. Wanamaker had invited an interesting group 
of Philadelphia men to meet their brother from over 
the seas that evening. They were pastors and elders 
and vestrymen differing in denominational belief, but 
close together in spirit and purpose. They ques- 
tioned Pastor Wagner closely on his work and prob- 
lems, and the problems of his nation. Every question 
seemed to kindle him anew, and his intensity and 
enthusiasm bubbled out from eyes and hands and 
shoulders far more impetuously than his newly-learned 
English could keep pace. 

It is less than a year since the author of ‘‘ The 
Simple Life’’ began to speak English, and his mas- 
tery of our difficult language is remarkable for such a 
brief time. His expressions are often quaint and 
unexpected, though always effective and seldom un- 
intelligible. He was telling of the great difficulty 
of holding any congregation in Paris, on account of 
the volatile and uncertain temperament of the people. 
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‘*They come away like sparrows when a shoot is 
done,"’ he ejaculated, with a shrug of his shoulders. 
It was enough. 

It is at Mr. Wanamaker’s suggestion that Pastor 
Wagner is visiting America. No mere offer of a 
‘«lecture tour’’ would have drawn him hither. But 
the reception which America’s Christian people have 
given his books ; the impulsive tribute paid to him 
by President Roosevelt, who wrote, ‘‘I preach your 
books to my countrymen ;’’ and the intimate, 
brotherly affection that sprang up between himself and 
John Wanamaker when the two met only this year in 
Paris,— have made this big-hearted man from Alsace 
long to see, and talk with, and grip by the hand, and 
love at close range, these American brothers and sisters 
whose purposes and aspirations are so like his own. 

There is perhaps no other form of Christian organi- 
zation more in accord with Pastor Wagner's princi- 
ples of life and ministry than that represented by the 
Brotherhood,—of what denomination it matters not. 
The whole world is a brotherhood to him. One of 
his books is dedicated ‘‘To my dear collaborators : 
the flowers, the insects, and the passers-by."’ 

It was fitting, therefore, that his first sight of Bethany 
Church and Sunday-school should be at the early 
Sunday morning meeting of the ‘‘inner circle’’ of the 
great chapter of the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip 
that is one of the bulwarks of that church. The 
chapter itself is some nine hundred men strong. 
Every Sunday morning at nine o'clock forty or fifty of 
the Brotherhood meet in a small room with Mr. 
Wanamaker and Pastor Patterson for thirty minutes of 
prayer and devotion. And Pastor Wagner was one 
of the Brotherhood that Sunday morning two weeks 
ago as he sat alongside Mr. Wanamaker and Professor 
Kénig and looked into the faces and hearts of his 
American friends. ‘‘ Pastor Kénig is a Professor of 
Hebrew in a University at home,’’ said Mr. Wana- 
maker to the men ; ‘‘and he is the pastor of a church 
of eighteen hundred members, too. But he is not 
that here; he’s just our brother,—and so is he,’’ 
putting his hand on Mr. Wagner's broad shoulder. 

It is this sort of meeting that is the secret of Beth- 
any’s power. The visitor who sees only the great 
auditorium of the church or the hall and class-rooms 
of the school filled to the doors, and is carried away 
by ‘the enthusiasm of the members, has not seen 
Bethany. ‘‘The man behind the gun"’ at Bethany 
is the meeting behind the meeting. It is so in all 
its branches of work. The secret of the Sunday- 
school’s success is in its teachers’-meetings. The 
power of the great Bible Union lies in its tithing men. 
The Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip would not 
count for so much were it not for the storage power of 
that early Sabbath day meeting. 

From the little room by the doorway Mr. Wana- 
maker led the men into the meeting of the entire 
Brotherhood which had already assembled in a large 
hall in the basement, and there we spent another 
hour of worship and song and testimony and prayer. 

‘« There's an old shepherd who has been browsing 
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on the Emerald Isle for the last three months,'’ said 
Mr. Wanamaker. ‘‘ The first word to be spoken, | 
think, you will want to hear from him. Pastor Pat- 
terson, welcome home !'’ And a chorus of men's 
voices repeated the words heartily : ‘‘ Pastor Patter- 
son, welcome home !"’ 

After Mr. Patterson's warm words of greeting, Mr. 
Wanamaker said again : ‘‘ There is a man here that 
cannot speak Irish or American, but we love him, and 
there’s my hand,’’ —and he and Pastor Wagner 
gripped hands while the singing that stirred the blood 
was ‘‘ Blest be the tie that binds."’ 

‘« If I were hard, your singing would impress me,"’ 
said Pastor Wagner, earnestly, as the hymn ceased. 
‘«T am glad I am in your family. Nefer haf I seen 
the Christian brotherhood as I haf seen it in that 
house of Bethany.'’ A few minutes later, when the 
meeting was open for testimony, one of the members 
rose and spoke his message in French. Pastor Wag- 
ner could not keep his seat ; he sprang to his feet on 
the platform and listened eagerly to the words in his 
mother tongue. 

‘««The Devil goes about seeking whom he may 
devour, but he’s missed a lot of us this week,’’ was 
a characteristic word of thanksgiving offered by one 
of the men. 

««There were fifty-seven parts taken this morning,'’ 
said Mr. Wanamaker to me as the meeting came to a 
close, and the men were crowding into the church for 
the morning service that was to follow. It was at this 
next service that Pastor Wagner's formal address of 
the day was delivered,—his first sermon in America. 
The occasion and the address were memorable, and 
they will be graphically described by another pen in 
next week's issue of the Times. 
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Astronomy’s Light on Scripture 


By Thomas C. Hand, Jr. 


HERE is more than one text of Scripture the full 
force and beauty of which are not discerned by 
the ordinary reader. Here is a familiar passage, 

for instance, in St. James, to which astronomy and 
mathematics help to give added significance. 

‘«Every good gift and every perfect gift is from 
above, and cometh down from the Father of lights, 
with whom can be no variation, neither shadow that 
is cast by turning’’ (James 1 : 17). 

The word translated ‘‘variation’’ has the same 
derivation as, and is practically identical with, the 
term ‘‘ parallax,’’ which has been used’ from ancient 
times by mathematicians and astronomers to denote 
the apparent difference of position of an object as seen 
from two different stations or points of view. It 
is evident that the nearer the object is to these two 
points of view the greater will appear this difference 
of position, and the farther it is from them the less 
will this difference appear. So the parallax of an ob- 
ject becomes a means of ascertaining its distance. 

The distances of the sun, moon; and planets be- 
ing all calculable, the parallaxes of even the most 
distant of them have been determined with a degree 
of accuracy that.is surprising ; but the distances from 
us of most of the fixed stars are so amazing that with 
view points as wide apart as the diameter of the 
earth's orbit (about. 180,000,000 miles) the most deli- 
cate instruments known to modern science fail to de- 
tect the slightest parallax. In other words, their 
distances are immeasurably great. 

lf we conceive of an object as being absolutely with- 
out parallax, it follows that its distance from us is 
infinite, and the expression ‘‘no variation’’ at once 
conveys the idea of infinity and of that being ‘ with 
whom is no parallax''—the Infinite One. 

Again, the words ‘‘ neither shadow that is cast by 
turning,’’ while they undoubtedly express the idea of 
unchangeableness, have a technical signification as 
applied to the heavenly bodies by the ancients. For 
the hours of the day were determined by the turning 
of the shadow cast by the sun upon the gnomon or 
sun-dial. And the daily lengthening or shortening of 
the noon-day shadows, according to the sun's chang- 
ing declination in its march between the tropics 
(‘‘turning’’ places), marked the exact duration of the 
year. These were the measures of time in common 
use. Compare Genesis 1:14. Now that object which 
casts no ‘‘shadow by turning’’ takes no count of time, 
and so becomes a symbol of The Eternal, with whom 
‘*a thousand years are but as yesterday."’ 

To sum up, our text may be paraphrased thus, 
—‘‘Every good gift and every perfect gift is from 
above, and cometh down from the Father of lights 
(that is, the Maker and Preserver of the universe), the 
Infinite, the Unchangeable, the Eternal ;*" and with 
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adoring hearts we call to mind the words of the 

Psalmist, 

** When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
The moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained ; 
What is man, that thou art mindful of him? 

And the son of man, that thou visitest him? 
For thou hast made him but little lower than God 
And crownest him with glory and honor ;’’ 

and those other words of inspiration, 


‘* The eternal God is thy dwelling-place, 
And underneath are the everlasting arms,” 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Forestry and the 
International Lessons 


By F. N. Peloubet, D.D. 


N THE summer of 1903, Soon after I had read the 
interesting book upon the Sunday-school by Pro- 
fessors Matthews and Burton, in which they joih 

in the familiar argument against the Uniform System 
of International Lessons that the Sunday-school should 
be graded ‘‘not only in the treatment of the material, 
but also in the selection of the material to be treated,"’ 
—there came into the valley where I have my summer 
home among the forests of the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire, several foresters belonging to the 
forestry department of thenational government. Their 
method of work was very interesting. 

One, with maps and surveys, found and recorded 

the names of the owners of every part of the forest. 

Another followed, whose work was to climb all the 

mountain peaks and make a colored map of the vari- 
ous kinds of trees and their groupings of which the 
forest was composed, 
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Then came a botanist, who reported all the kinds 
of plants and trees, and the places to which they were 
best adapted. 

A fourth selected specimen plots here and there, 
and measured the size of every tree in them, in order 
to find the money value of the forest. 

Thus, in the same forest, covering exactly the same 
ground, there were not merely four different kinds of 
treatment, but four different kinds of material for 
treatment. 

The same fact is true of the Scriptures. In the 
same selection, in the same portion of the history, we 
find several different kinds of material, adapted to 
different grades of pupils. The Uniform Lessons in 
fact use different material as well as different treat- 
ment for different grades. 

Leaving out of the account the primary department 
at one extreme, and special classes of adults at the 
other (to which a very large proportion of the leaders 
would give at least optional lessons of a different kind, 
and prefer that they should be used), for the main 
school even those who claim special grading are of 
necessity obliged to use largely the same section of 
the Scripture for their different material ; and one of 
the chief differences in the two schemes is that in one 
case the various grades study their various material 
on the same Sunday, while in the other they do it on 
different Sundays. 

There are occasional selections made by the Inter- 
national Committee, as by the authors of other 
schemes, from which it is difficult to select materials 
for the lessons of the younger classes. But this is not 
inherent in the uniform scheme, and is only one un- 
necessary way of treating it. I believe that what can- 
not be adapted to the various grades of the school is 
seldom or never the best selection for any, and should 
be relegated to the special lesson for adults. 
AUBURNDALE, Mass, 
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Cadbury’s Sunday-School Breakfast 


By William H. Tolman, Ph.D., Secretary of the League for Social Service 


URING a yisit made a few years ago 
in Bournville, England, as the guest 
of Mr. Edward Cadbury, I asked my 
host on Saturday what was the pro- 
gram for the next day, 

‘‘Are you a good walker?'’. he 
asked. 

‘* Yes,’ I replied. 

‘*Well, I'm giad,’’ he said, ‘‘for you can then 
breakfast with me in Birmingham. That will mean a 
walk of four miles, as I think I told you it is our cus- 
tom not to take the horses out on Sunday.”’ 

This day I had spent with Mr. Cadbury in a care- 
ful study of the great factory where his father, George, 
and his uncle, Richard Cadbury, had built up a 
business which employs nearly three thousand people. 

These two noble men, inspired by the most lofty 
principles, daily strove to exemplify them in their 
office and factory. They felt the responsibility of so 
conducting their business that the humblest employee 
should have an opportunity for expanding and making 
the most of his life. 

Accordingly I found nearly five hundred cottages, 
each with a small plot of land large enough for raising 
the family vegetables, a swimming pool, an athletic 
field, club-rooms for the boys and girls, a large airy 
factory dining-room, and thorough sanitation through- 
out the establishment. After this provision for the 
material welfare of their staff, 1 was not surprised to 
learn that there was a daily assembly at nine o'clock 
for a service of Bible-reading, song, and a brief address. 

With this knowledge of the Cadburys’ industrial 
philosophy as applied to their business life, I was de- 
lighted to accept the invitation of Edward to spend a 
Sunday morning in studying what they were doing in 
their Sunday-schools, church, and temperance work. 

It was a beautiful Sunday morning when we made 
our start at halt past six. The sun was shining 
brightly, the hedges glistening with dew, the fields 
bright with a verdure peculiar to English landscapes. 
The singing of the birds, the pertume of the flowers, 
and the exhilaration of the morning hour made this a 
memorable walk. 

In his own genial way, Mr. Cadbury related how his 
grandfather became identified with the Town Council 
of Birmingham, and of the service which his father 
and uncle had been able to render in the establish- 
ment ot workmen's institutes for the city. It was 
beautiful to learn of the companionship between 
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father and son, and how thé son was succeeding to 
the inheritance of good deeds, and was following the 
example of his ancestors. 

Arriving at the Sunday-school, a building which 
was used as a public school during the week, we 
found about thirty men, teachers of the different 
classes, who, in accordance with their custom, assemble 
for a simple breakfast at half-past seven o'clock. I 
found myself seated at the left of Alderman White, a 
venerable man with a most genial sunny countenance, 
one whom you would feel irresistibly drawn to, On 
my left was a physician of middle age, who gave me a 
running commentary on the different personalities 
gathered around the breakfast table, —lawyers, teach- 
ers, business men, and manufacturers, —rugged, force- 
ful characters—men with a serious purpose who come 
together’ for the express purpose of serving their fel- 
lows. 

After breakfast, we went upstairs to the large school- 
room where nearly four hundred men had gathered. 
Remember, this was not a mixed gathering, but a solid 
body of men who by their presence showed their 
eagerness to learn what was here taught. During the 
week they had been hard at work at the work-bench 
and forge, some working in gangs, while a few were 
foremen. Most of them were men who had not re- 
ceived educational advantages in their youth. 

After the usual opening exercises of devotion, the 
men separated into their classes, Mr. Cadbury invit- 
ing me into his. This class was typical. In many 
instances the instruction begam by teaching the men 
the alphabet, and then how to read. It was interest- 
ing to me to watch a great brawny fellow painfully 
spelling out the words of the lesson, stumbling over 
the pronunciation, and, where unable to. continue, 
gently nudged by his neighbor who would tell him 
the word. After the reading of the chapter came 
the discussion and the practical application to their 
own daily lives, That these men received help and 
moral support was evidenced by the fact that they 
came Sunday after Sunday, rain or shine, and found 
the teachers equally faithful. As I had the oppor- 
tunity, I thought the men would be interested in 
knowing what we were doing in America to improve 
the condition of the employed. This brought out 
a comparison with some English conditions. One 
man said he wished his foreman knew something 
of the conditions, as it was his idea that it was neces- 
sary tO swear profusely, grind them down, and make 
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them as miserable as possible, in order to get the 
best work out of them. Then Mr. Cadbury sum- 
marized the situation by pointing out the identity of 
interest between master and men. The lesson hour 
was all too short before we again assembled in the 
large room. It usually happened that brief remarks 
were made by a visitor, and then Mr. George Cadbury 
would comment on some current-day topic pointing 
the moral to their own home and city life. School 
closed about half-past nine o’ clock. 

The girls’ school was held in another building 
about nine o'clock. They were taught how to read 
and write, and a sick-benefit fund society was organ- 
ized and maintained by them. The same general 
plan was characteristic of the boys’ school. 

In Mr. George Cadbury's work among men, he 
was constantly confronted with the fact that the 
workmen receiving the lowest rate of wages had no 
opportunity for recreation or social intercourse ; for 
them there was the saloon, and there they drifted in 
droves. How to rescue these men for their families 
and themselves was his problem. He knew that it 
was unwise to provide elaborate quarters, for the men 
became suspicious of the motives, and would not go 
near them. Elegant quarters meant better clothes, 
and these the men did not possess. Mr. Cadbury, 
therefore, hired a rear two-story building. The loft 
was fitted up with a desk, wooden benches, and a 
stove. The first floor was their club-room, which was 
merely a place of meeting and a shelter. What fur- 
nishings there were the men made, thus giving a sense 
of individual ownership in the club. Here the lowest 
could come, and not feel out of place. 

From the Sunday-school service we went to a morn- 
ing meeting at this club. Climbing the stairs to the 
loft, I was amazed to find that every seat was filled. 
The attendance was nearly one hundred. The men 
were poorly clad, but their interest in the service was 
hearty and genuine. The leader—a plain, forcetul 
man who had made rescue work a life-study—was 
engaged by Mr. Cadbury. There were no long- 
winded addresses, but brief straight-from-the-shoulder 
talks on subjects relative to their own conditions, and 
perfectly understood by the men. Then followed a 
gospel hymn, with an explanation of what that particular 
hymn meant. It was amazing how heartily the men 
responded in the singing, how they threw themselves 
into it. I could not help contrasting this crisp and 
cheery music with the leaden, lifeless singing in some 
of our Sunday-schools. 

Mr. Cadbury told me how much he was encour- 
aged by this work, which was surely yielding results. 

It is impossible to measure the influence for good 
on individual lives and on the community of George 
and Richard Cadbury. For more than forty years 
these brothers went in and out among these people, 
showing by their daily lives object lessons of devo- 
tion, consecration, and sacrifice. Therefore, when 
they stood up to advise and counsel others, their sug- 
gestions were heeded, for these men were what they 
wanted others to be. 

In these days the question is asked, When will the 
churches be able to reach the working people? It may 
be answered, When we are willing to consecrate our 
lives as these brothers are doing. 


New York Ciry. 
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The Use of Sieves 
By Amos R. Wells 


HE world is full of sieves, full of contrivances to 
keep out what does not belong in, at the same 
time letting in what should go in. The most 

wonderful of all these contrivances is the mind-sieve 
called attention, and not many persons know how to 
use it. Possibly a few hints from the grosser sieves 
will help us in the manipulation in this immaterial one. 

In the first place, I observe that just as a chain is 
no stronger than its weakest link, so a sieve is no 
finer than its largest hole. If you punch an opening 
in your mosquito netting, though all the rest is un- 
broken and of the finest mesh, through that gap the 
mosquitoes will swarm. 

The only safe way is to have no hole in your atten- 
tion. That is what is meant, I suppose, by un ‘‘un- 
divided attention,’’ an ‘‘undistracted attention,’’ a 
‘« fixed attention,’’ or ‘‘ perfect attention.’’ This is a 
matter in which all is lost if a little is lost. Permit 
yourself no reiaxation in the rigor of your scrutiny at 
the gates of your mind. It is at the unguarded points 
that the Devil enters. The soldier cannot stand at 
‘*attention’’ all the time, but conscience must. 

Turning from the window screen to the flour sieve, 
we get a lesson in vigor. I suppose that if the flour 
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were simply heaped up in the sieve, without shaking, 
none of it would fall through, but fine grains and 
coarse grains would remain together. 

Sometimes just such a mental shake-up is neces- 
sary, if we would put into the bread of our life ‘the 
finest of the wheat,"’ and leave out the coarseness and 


the refuse. ‘‘I can’t help worrying,’’ we say; ‘‘I 
can’t help remembering that filthy story ;"’ ‘‘I will 
forgive him, but I can’t forget.’"’ Oh! shake the 
sieve. Be masters of your minds. Get a selective 
memory. 

A very interesting sieve is the filter-paper through 
which the chemist pours into his beaker or test-tube 
the liquids he is examining. The trouble a beginner 
meets is in the breaking of the paper. Especially if 
he pours the liquid rapidly or violently, or if the 
liquid is very hot or very acid, a hole is made in the 
paper, and the whole process is vitiated. 

Moral : Take things coolly! A serene temper is 
the best preservative of proper attention. You can- 
not let into your mind what you want to let in, and 
keep out what you want to keep out, if your spirit is 
hot with passion, or acid with any form of selfishness. 
Be at peace with God and man, and your mind will 
be clear, and all the foul dregs will be filtered out. 

The most subtle of all sieves are those that do not 
separate into fit and unfit the things that are pushed 
against them, but themselves go out after what they 
want, clinch it, and do not let it go. Such a sieve, 
for example, is the mercury, which, crushed up with 
the gold ore, hunts out the precious metal, and com- 
bines with it in an alloy, from which the pure gold is 
readily extracted. 

Most like this sieve is the structure of our minds, 
except that the mercury always must seek the gold, 
never the dross with which the gold is mingled ; 
while our minds possess the sad power of seeking the 
dross and uniting with it, if we prefer to send them 
after it rather than after the gold. 

In listening to conversation, in reading newspapers, 
in meditating on the pictures we have seen, in all the 
complicated operations of thought, we are likely to 
need these mental sieves. May we learn to use them 
wisely and earnestly, ever bearing in mind that great 
separation day when mankind will be turned to the 
right hand or to the left. Nay, that sifting has its be- 
ginnings on the earth, Do you remember Long- 
fellow’s noble poem, ‘‘ The Sifting of Peter'’ ? 


** Satan desires us, great and small, 
As wheat to sift us, and we all 
Are tempted ; 
Not one, however rich or great, 
Is by his station or estate 
Exempted.”’ 
Boston. 











Pelican Piney 
By Anne Cobb 


ED was out in the pineapple-acres trying to find 


some ripe fruit for supper. It was a very in- 

teresting place to explore, especially for a 
Northern boy on his first visit to Florida. The 
‘« pines,’’ as Uncle Will called them, were all sorts 
and sizes,—little plants just set out, and full-grown 
ones several feet high, with stiff, sharp-pointed leaves 
protecting the fruit tucked away in their midst. Most 
of them had only little crimson bunches yet, but off 
in one corner Ned found two ripe ones, and was just 
going to carry them off when he saw a huge feathered 
thing lying all huddled up in one of the alleys between 
the rows of pineapples. 

‘*Uncle, oh, Uncle!’’ he called ; ‘* please come 
here a minute ?’’ Uncle came and looked. 

‘* Why, it’s a pelican,’’ he said. And then, as he 
stooped and examined it, ‘‘ Wounded, toe, poor 
thing !'’ he said, pityingly. 

‘*P raps we could cure it if we took it home,’ 
suggested Ned. 

«« I’m, afraid not,’’ said uncle, doubtfully. «Still, 
it wouldn’t do any harm to try. We'll let Moses 
bring it along in the cart ; it’s too heavy to carry."’ 

When they got home, they found Mr. Pelican 
wasn't hurt so’ badly after all, and Auntie May's 
nursing agreed with him so well that in a week he was 
walking around. Ned thought he was the queerest 
mixture of pretty and ugly he had ever seen. His 
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feathers were beautiful, especially the rich reddish 
ones on the neck, But such clumsy, sprawling feet, 
with the toes joined together in a sort of web! And, 
queerest of all, a tough, skinny pouch underneath his 
long, flat bill. Ned wondered what it was for, till 
‘« Piney '’ (as he called him, from the place where he 
was found) began to fish for his dinner. He perched 
out on the end of the long dock, and watched till a 
fish came along. Then down he plunged, grabbed 
the fish, stored it away in his pouch, and so on till 
he had enough. Whenever he got hungry, all he had 
to do was to take a fish or two out of his convenient 
lunch-basket. 

Ned was afraid that Piney would go away when he 
got well. Perhaps he was a wee bit grateful, and 
perhaps he thought Uncle Will's dock had as nice 
fish near it as any other place on the lake ; anyway 
he stayed, and soon got so tame that he would waddle 
round the grounds after Ned just like a dog. 

The one member of the family who disapproved 
of Piney was old Cook Lily. 

‘*Seems lak he jes’ know when ah got mah po'ch 
swep’ up,"’ she said. ‘‘ Den he ‘low he'll trail dose 
feet along an’ spile it. Ole Mars’ Debbil in dat 
bird ; you-all better watch out.’’ So whenever she 
heard a certain shuffle on the porch, Lily would peek 
round the corner, and if no one was with Piney, he 
was likely to be ‘‘shooed’’ off the porch in a hurry. 
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One afterncon every one had gone sailing, and, 
queerly enough, Piney had not appeared. Lily was 
rocking away, singing ‘‘De year ob Jubilee’’ in the 
best of spirits, when she heard a step outside. Up 
she jumped, and round the porch she ran, slashing 
frantically with the broom, and crying, ‘‘G' way, now, 
yo’ pernicketty old ——-"’ 

And that's as far as Lily got, for her broom hit— 
not Piney, but the young minister from down the 
lake. Over the edge of the porch he went,—just 
like Piney,—and actually rolled in the sand! Poor 
Lily. All she could say at first was, ‘‘ Mas’ Preachah, 
O Mas’ Preachah!”’ 

But the sand was soft, and ‘* Mas’ Preachah'’ wasn't 
hurt ; so he sat on the edge of the piazza and listened, 
with great bursts of laughter, to Lily's explanations. 
As he went away, smoothing his crushed hat, whom 
should he meet but Piney, waddling up the trail with 
Ned! 

‘*So this is your pelican, is it, Ned ?'’ he asked, 
with a twinkle in his eye. ‘‘ Better teach him to 
wear hats if you don’t want his head cracked.’ 

After her mistake Lily did a little extra scrubbing, 
but put the entire blame of the happening on Piney. 

‘*Huh-uh,’’ she would say, shaking ber head 
wisely. ‘‘What ah teil you ‘bout dat biggetty 
bird ?’’ 

NewrTon CENTER, Mass, 
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Memories of Neal Dow: Libby Prison Mate 
and Prohibition Pioneer By the late H. Clay Trumbull 


EAL DOW was best known in this country and 
abroad as the representative and advocate of 
prohibitory legislation against intoxicating 

drinks. The ‘‘Maine Law"’ as an experiment in 
that line is linked with his name as far as he is known 
or known of, and he deserves all the reputation he 
has in this direction. But prohibitory liquor legisla- 
tion is not the only basis of Neal Dow's good name. 
I have reason to remember him gratefully in another 
sphere, and I am glad to give him my tribute of 
thankful recollection. 

Neal Dow was born in Portland, Maine, in 1804. 
He was in 1839 chief engineer of the fire department, 
and in 1851, and again in 1854, he was elected mayor 
of his native city. In 1858-59 he was a member of 
the Maine legislature, and he secured the passage of 
a bill for the suppression of the saie of liquor. It is 
this which is cailed the Maine Liquor Law, and the 
law was imitated widely in New England, in the Ceu- 
tral States, and inthe West. Mr. Dow was called near 
and far to make addresses in favor of total abstinence. 
As an uncle of mine, John F. Trumbull of Stonington, 
Connecticut, was an earnest advocate of total absti- 
nence, his co-work with Mr. Dow proved of value to 
me in another sphere. 

In 1861 Mr. Dow was commissioned colonel of 
the Thirteenth Maine Volunteers. He joined Gene- 
ral Butler's expedition to New Orleans. He’ was 
made a_ brigadier-general in’ 1862. He was twice 
wounded at Port Hudson, and then taken prisoner. 
Thus came about his experience in Libby Prison. 
Being brought northward from Charleston and Co- 
lumbia in the autumn of 1863, I found General Neal 
Dow the ranking officer among the Union prisoners 
in the Libby, and given deference and honor ac- 
cordingly. 

There were then nearly a thousand officers in the 
Libby. Their only sleeping-place was the bare floor. 
With so many prisoners there, it was not easy for a 
man to find room to stretch himself out. The officers 
would stand in line in their place, and at the word 
would lie down. Covering the entire floor as they 
did, an officer could not move from his place until 
word was given in the morning for all to get up. 
Coming in as a stranger, it was not easy for me to get 
a spare floor-corner to lie on. Then it was that I had 
occasion to value General Neal Dow's favor. 

With the deference shown by soldiers to military 
rank, General Dow, as the ranking officer, and thus 
by courtesy the commandant of the prisoners, had a 
little larger patch of floor space given to him than 
any one else had. Recognizing me as a nephew of 
his old friend, General Dow invited me to share his 
larger floor space as a place to sleep. Moreover, 
he gave me two army blankets from his supply from 
the United States Christian Commission. 

In this connection I may ‘mention that I suffered 
more from cold in Libby Prison than in any other 








place in my life. I had been taken prisoner before 
Charleston in the month of July, with only a thin 
suit of undress uniform. I had been sick with jail 
fever when I was ordered to Richmond. My thin 
garments were worn thinner by much use. Snow was 
falling in the Richmond streets as I entered the Libby. 
There were in the Libby hardly any windows remain- 
ing, although iron bars were before the window frames. 
The sun never shone in there. The cold wind blew 
through the great lofts. Day and night I shivered 
with cold. But for those blankets I think I should 
have frozen, and for them I was grateful to General 
Dow. 

An incident that occurred about that time illus- 
trated General Dow's Yankee humor and made him a 
favorite with all. His seat of honor, awarded him as 
the ranking officer in the prison, was made out of a 
flour barrel razeed. When the roll-call was made in 
the morning by ‘‘ Dick’’ Turner, the prison inspector, 
in order to see that there had been no escape during 
the night, the Union officers stood in line and 
answered to their names, while General Dow sat on 
his flour-barrel seat and responded to his name, at the 
head of the line. ' 

One morning it was known among the prisoners, as 
told them by the negro servants, that General Meade 
had captured nearly two brigades of Confederate sol- 
diers in Virginia, “When ‘‘ Dick’’ Turner came in to 
call the roll he was peculiarly ill-natured, and the 
Union soldiers were correspondingly cheerful. As 
Turner began the roll, he said as usual ; 

**General Neal Dow.”’ 

General Dow answered as usual from his flour- 
barrel seat : 

‘* Present.”’ 

Sharply ‘‘ Dick’’ Turner called again, contrary to 
custom : 

‘Stand up there, and answer to yourname. Don't 
sit down,"’ 

Instantly, with a prompt obedience to the order, 
General Dow, as if to explain the state of affairs, rose 
up and responded cheerfully : 

‘*Two brigades, did you say? 
gades ?’’ 

All the Union officers burst into laughter and 
cheers ; but singularly enough, ‘‘Dick’’ Turner did 
not look any more cheerful. 

On three occasions General Dow went to Great 
Britain, and made many addresses in favor of total 
abstinence. In 1880 he was the candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States of the national Prohibition 
party. Thus he was eminent in that sphere ; but is it 
strange that, with all my memories of General Neal 
Dow, the recollection of his giving me a portion of his 
reserved floor-patch in Libby Prison, and covering 
me from cold with his army blankets, should always 
come back to me? I shall ever remember that pleas- 
antly and gratefully. 


Two whole bri- 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


OCTOBER 8, 1994 


Building Souls—Not Building Intellects 


AID Dr. John Potts at Denver: *‘I wish I could 
believe that the exodus at a certain age from 
Sunday-school is because the lessons are not difficult 
enough.” This keen comment from a veteran Sun- 
day-school leader puts the emphasis where every 
thoughtful worker knows it belongs: not on better 
lessons, but on better teaching. An untrained 
teacher is helpless with the finest tools in the world. 
The trained teacher alone can use his tools effectively. 
The best Sunday-school teachers and superintend- 
ents are longing for better teaching equipment in 
their schools. It is not an unimportant matter, then, 
that The Sunday School Times announces on this 
page: One of the leading educational experts of 
America is ready to help you to become a trained 
teacher. 


The Man and His Purpose 

You know Professor Brumbaugh’s record: chosen 
by President McKinley to create a new educational 
system for Porto Rico; filling the Chair of Pedagogy 
in one of the largest universities in our land,—the 
University of Pennsylvania; Chairman of the Sec- 
tion on General Religious Education at the epoch- 
making International Congress of Arts and Science 
held two weeks ago at the St. Louis Exposition, a 
Congress which, as the successor of the famous 
World's Parliament of Religions of 1893, included 
such speakers as Simon Newcomb, Hugo Miinster- 
berg; James Bryce and Sir William Ramsay of Eng- 
land; Adolf Harnack, Otto Pfleiderer, and Karl Budde 
of Germany; Jean Réville of France, Hugo de Vries of 
Amsterdam, and scores of college presidents, pro- 
fessors, writers; and leaders of, the world’s thought 
from the civilized nations of the globe. 

This is the man whose bfains, experience, life- 
time study, and heart are at your disposal. Spell that 
word HEART in capitals,:and interpret it to mean 
Christian, Christ-filled heart. For Professor Brum- 
baugh does with his expert study of the laws of 
teaching what many another scientific pedagog 
fails todo. He galvanizes it with the electric touch 
of character, and he says of it with conviction: ‘It 
profits nothing if it is not used to interpret the 
things of the higher life.” Building souls, not build- 
ing intellects, is what he insists is the purpose of all 
education; and he recognizes that the Sunday-school 
can go farther in this work than can the secular school. 


What the new Teacher-Training 
Course in The Sunday School 
Times, conducted by Professor 
Martin G. Brumbaugh, is in- 
tended to accomplish, and how 
it will be conducted. With a 
statement by Professor Brum- 
baugh himself. 








The Pian and Its Purpose 

Just what does Professor Brumbaugh propose to do 
for Sunday-school teachers, in the columns of The 
Sunday School Times? First, he will lift the curtain 
of uncertainty and general vagueness that hangs 
heavy in the minds of many as to just what Sunday- 
school teaching is. What is it to teach in the Sun- 
day-school? Is it to entertain our pupils? Is it to 
get them to memorize the books of the Bible and the 
Golden Text? Is it to give them facts in Bible his- 
tory and geography, or even to tell them why good 
men succeeded and bad men failed ? Surely not 
that only. But most of us would not find it easy to 
tell just what right Sunday-school teaching is. And 
it is pretty important that we should know. 

Professor Brumbaugh will try to make his first 
point so clear that every teacher who reads his words 
need never again be in doubt as to the ‘‘ platform.” 
He will tell what the aim of teaching is, and he will 
so contrast the ineffective, hit-or-miss methods of the 
untrained teacher with the steadily gaining, win- 
some, attehtion-holding, character-training work of 
the equipped teacher, that—you’ll find it hard to 
wait, week by week, for his next instalment to 
appear ! 

In other words, Professor Brumbaugh is not going 
to write merely about teacher-training; he is going to 
offer you a course in teacher-training. That course 
will be so clearly presented, step by step, that any in- 
dividual teacher, or class of teachers in a school, can 
enter upon it and become, through its completion, 
trained for this strategic work of the church. 


A Correspondence School of Teacher-Training 
Best of all, in order that you may have close per- 
sonal touch with the leader in this study, The Sunday 


School Times announces a CoRRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
OF TEACHER-TRAINING, conducted by Professor Brum- 
baugh in connection with his series in the Times. 
By the payment of a small fee, any subscriber of The 
Sunday School Times may become enrolled in this 
Correspondence School; follow the regularly pre- 
scribed lessons; have the privilege of writing to Pro- 
fessor Brumbaugh and consulting him on any 
problem of actual teaching work in the class, or on 
questions that arise in one’s study of the course, re- 
ceiving his answers by mail; and finally, after passing 
an examination at the end of the course, may be en- 
titled to The Sunday School Times Teacher-Training 
Diploma, certifying to the holder’s having success- 
fully completed this course of study for teaching, 
and signed by Professor Brumbaugh and the Editor 
of The Sunday School Times. 

You see this announcement is not of something 
vague and ‘‘in the air.” Neither Professor Brum- 
baugh nor the Editor has any thought that the 
last word is going to be spoken in this course on the 
subject of Sunday-school teacher-training. But it is 
the intention to offer the Sunday-school public of 
North America.an opportunity in teacher-training 
that can be practically and helpfully acted upon by 
all who want something better than they now have. 


Bible Study Not Its Basis 

The course will be different from any course ever 
before published. /¢ wil/ not be simply a course in 
adult Bible study. Whatever Bible study there is 
in it will be merely incidental and illustrative. It 
may, indeed, be feasible, to refer from time to time 
to the current International Lessons, and show how 
they should be taught in accordance with the teach- 
ing principles under consideration. But bear in mind 
that no course in Bible study, no matter how well 
done, can teach the teacher how to teach. Professor 
Brumbaugh’s new course will hew close to the line of 
teacher-training, whatever else it does, and will leave 
Bible study as such to the other departments in the 
Times. 

The course will begin in the near future, not later 
than November. Watch coming issues of the Times 
for further announcements of new features. The 
editors will do everything in their power to bring its 
benefits within the reach of every Sunday-school in 
the land. 








A Message from Professor Brumbaugh 


THE Sunday-school as a religious agency is just now at 
a crisis. 


Everywhere there is 4 demand for a better 
utilization of its splendid possibilities. Many are the sug- 
gestions, made in good faith, for its better equipment. 
Those to whom the subject-matter seems most important 
are urging some reorganization of the materials of instruc- 
tion. Those to whom the power of example seems vital 
above all else, are exhorting teachers to personal piety. 
Those to whom the training of young minds for their own 
interpretation of truth and individual purity of life seem 
the highest aim, are casting about for some activity that will 
give to the Sunday-school what it vitally needs,—a trained 
and equipped corps of teachers. We are surely and speedily 
accepting the truth that the function of the Sunday-school is 


to build souls, not intellects. We want our youth to honor 


religious ideals, not by entertaining them, but by doing 
them: to set them up in the soul and live them forever. 

It is the purpose of this teacher-training course to point 
out the fundamental laws and processes by which power and 
insight, as well as mere knowledge, may arise in the human 
mind, and to apply this pedagogic guidance to the teacher 
in the Sunday-school. If we succeed to a degree in inform- 
ing, inspiring, directing teachers, we have by this process 
alone exalted the Sunday-school. We can then well afford 
to leave the issues with God. The aim is to train for God 
and the truth a great teaching force that they may build 
everywhere the childhood of the race into willing workers 
and loyal lovers of the true and the good. 


—++—-, 











LESSON FOR OCTOBER 23 
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LESSON 4. OCTOBER 23. ELISHA AND NAAMAN 


2 Kings §: 1-14. (Study vs. 1-19. Read the chapter, and Luke 4: 16-30.) Memory verses: 10-14 
Golden Text: Heal me, O Lord, and I shall be healed; save me, and I shall be saved.—Jer. 17 : 14.* 








COMMON VERSION 


1 Now Naaman, captain of the host of the 
king of Syria, was a great man with his mas- 
ter, and honourable, because by him the LoRD 
had given deliverance unto Syria : he was also 
a mighty man in valour, but Ae was a leper. 

2 And the Syrians had gone out by com- 
panies, and had brought away captive out of 
the land of Israel a little maid; and she 
waited on Naaman'’s wife. 

And she said unto her mistress, Would 
God my lord were with the prophet that és in 
Samaria! for he would recover him of his 
¥ rosy. 
~ And one went in, and told his lord, say- 
ing, Thus and thus said the maid that is of 
the land of Israel. : ? 

5 And the king of Syria said, Go to, go, and 
I will send a letter unto the king of Israel. 
And he departed, and took with him ten tal- 
ents of silver, and six thousand Pieces of gold, 
and ten changes of raiment. 

6 And he brought the letter to the king of 
Israel, ~~ Now when this letter is come 

“M unto thee, hold, I have therewith sent 

Naaman my servant to thee, that thou mayest 

‘ recover him of his leprosy. 

: 7 And it came to pass, when the king of 
Israel had read the letter, that he rent his 
clothes, and said, Am 1 God, to kill and to 
make alive, that this man doth send unto me 
to recover a man of his Laporsy | ? Wherefore 
consider, I pray you, and see how he seeketh 
a quarrel against me. 

8 4 And it was so, when Elisha the man of 
God had heard that the king of Israel had 
rent his clothes, that he sent to the king, say- 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 Now Naaman, captain of the host of the 
king of Syria, was a great man ! with his mas- 
ter, and honorable, because by him Jehovah 
had given ? victory unto Syria: he was also a 
mighty man of valor, dut he was a leper. 2 
And the Syrians had gone out~in bands, and 
had brought away captive out of the land of 
Israel a little maiden; and she * waited on 
Naaman's wife. 3 And she said unto her 
mistress, Would that my lord were ! with the 
prophet that is in Samaria! then would he 
recover him of his leprosy. 4 And * one went 
in, and.told his lord, saying, Thus and thus 
said the maiden that is of the land of Israel. 
5 And the king of Syria said, Go now, and I 
will send a letter unto the king of Israel. And 
he departed, and took with him ten talents of 
silver, and six thousand 5 pieces of gold, .and 
ten changes of raiment. 6 And he brought 
the letter to the king of Israel, saying, And 
now when this letter is come unto thee, be- 
hold, I have sent Naaman my servant to thee, 
that thou mayest recover him of his leprosy. 
7 And it came to pass, when the king of Israel 
had read the letter, that he rent his clothes, 
and said, Am I God, to kill and to make alive, 
that this man doth send unto me to recover a 
man of his leprosy ? but consider, I prav you, 
and see how he seeketh a quarrel against 
me. 

8 And it was so, when Elisha the man of 
God heard that the king of Israel had rent his 
clothes, that he sent to the king, saying, 
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COMMON VERSION 


ing, Wherefore hast thou rent thy clothes? 
let him come now to me, and he shall know 
that there is a prophet in Israel. 

9 So Naaman came with his horses and 
with his chariot, and stood at the door of the 
house of Elisha. 

to And Elisha sent a messenger unto him, 
saying, Go and wash in Jordan seven times, 
and thy flesh shall come again to thee, and 
thou shalt be clean. 

11 But Naaman was wroth, and went away, 
and said, Behold, I thought, He will eavely 
come out to me, and stand, and call on the 
name of the LORD his God, and strike his 
hand over the place, and recover the leper. 

12 Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of 
Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel ? 
may I not wash in them, and be clean? So 
he turned and went away in a rage. 

13 And his servants came near, and spake 
unto him, and said, My father, if the prophet 
had bid thee do some great thing, wouldest thou 
not have done i#? how much rather then, 
when he saith to thee, Wash, and be clean ? 

14 Then went he down, and dipped himself 
seven times in Jordan, according to the saying 
of the man of God: and his flesh came again 
ve unto the flesh of a little child, and he was 
clean. 


Sav 


1 Heb. before. % Heb. salvation. 
1 Heb. be thou clean. 


3 Heb. was before. 4 
® Another reading is, Amanah, S. of S. 4. 8. 
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AMERICAN REVISION 


Wherefore hast thou rent thy clothes? let 
him come now to me, and he shall know that 
there is a prophet in Israel. 9 So Naaman 
came with his horses and with his chariots, 
and stood at the door of the house of Elisha. 
to And Elisha sent a messenger unto him, 
saying, Go and wash in the Jordan seven 
times, and thy flesh shall come again to thee, 
and ‘thou shalt be clean. 12 But Naaman 
was wroth, and went away, and said, Behold, 
1 thought, He will surely come out to me, 
and stand, and call on the name of Jehovah 
his God, and wave his hand over the place, 
and recover the leper. 12 Are not ® Abanah 
and Pharpar, the rivers of Damascus, better 
than all the waters of Israel ? may I not wash 
in them, and be clean? So he turned and 
went away in ‘a rage. 13 And his servants 
came near, and spake unto him, and said, 
My father, if the prophet had bid thee do 
some great thing, wouldest thou not have 
done it? how much rather then, when he 
saith to thee, Wash, and be clean? 14 Then 
went he down, and dipped himself seven 
times in the Jordan, according to the saying 
of the man of God; and his flesh came again 
wu unto the flesh of a little child, and he was 
clean. 


«Gennes Text (Am. Rev.).—Heal me, O Jehovah, and I shall be healed ; save me, and I shall be 
‘ed. 


om Be 5 Or, shekels © Or, an occasion 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 






































The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


RE persons ever entrusted with great responsi- 
bilities before having shown that they can do 
little things well? Challenge your class to 
name a man or a woman, a boy or a girl, now filling 
an important place, who was put into that place 
without any ‘‘stepping-stones” of lesser tasks well 
performed leading up to it. Whether they namea 
president of a republic or a captain of a football 
team, they will find the ‘‘stepping stones” if they 
look carefully. If you have a copy of last week's 
issue of The Sunday School Times, look up page 552 
and read over that incident of the late Editor of "The 
Sunday School Times, H. Clay Trumbull, who, when 
a young fellow of twenty-one, took such high ground 
when he had been wrongly suspected of borrowing 
|his business chief's inkstand. That seemed like a 
‘little thing then; most fellows of his age would say 
it was too trifling to bother with. But don’t you sup- 
pose it — to make the character that went into 
the fiery, forceful young chaplain of ten years later, 
who was sought after so eagerly by a regiment of 
men from Connecticut? And still a few years later, 
when a life insurance company offered that same 
man twenty-five thousand dollars a year for part of 
his time in their business,—an offer which he de- 
clined, to remain in Sunday-school work,—had not 
‘*stepping stones” of the inkstand sort been pre- 
paring the way ? 

The person who contemptuously refuses to bother 
with the ittle things in the line of life and duty runs 
a fearful risk. It almost cost a Syrian commander- 
in-chief his life and happiness one day, three thou- 
sand years ago. Do you want to hear the story ? 

Let out your powers of description now by telling 
the story of the events leading up to the healing of 
Naaman by Elisha. Some, perhaps all, of your 
pupils, will have studied the lesson and will know 
the story. So much the better; that will be an addi- 
tional spur to tell the story so vividly and in detail 
that even they shall realize that ‘* teacher certainly 
does kno v how to make these lessons interesting.” 
Dr. McLaren, in his second paserer™ gives a 
glimpse of the picturesqueness of the scene when the 
great general Naaman was actually at the door of the 
prophet. But before you reach that point you have 
much to tell of the general himself, his great house- 
hold up north in Syria, the marauding expedition 
that brought back from the land of Israel, among 
other booty, a winsome little maid; the coincidence 
that placed her in the family of Naaman, to wait on 
his wife; the little maid’s unselfish interest in her 
new home and in her master and mistress (‘‘ even in 
slavery ne has liberty to do good"), and the mag- 
nificent retinue and gifts that were started on their 
way down past the rivers Abanah and Pharpar, over 
Mount Hermon, by the sources of the Jordan, the 
Sea of Chinnereth, the Plain of Jezreel, to the city of 
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Samaria,—the very journey which some of us made 
on the way to letonubein last’ spring,—stopping 
finally at the doors of the palace where lvest'o king 
lived. Here is a good Nag mh ref for a brief geog- 
raphy lesson, and Dr. Hurlbut’s hints, with the 
outline map No, 1 accompanying the Times Lesson 
Pictures and Maps (10 cents for the quarter's set) will 
come in opportunely. Does it seem like a long jour- 
ney? Mrs. Howie, in her last paragraph, tells of 
the long journeys still taken in the East, and the 
worshiping at shrines or praying to deities of another 
religion than one’s own, in order to effect cures. 

as it, or was it not, strange that the king of 
Israel should have been so in despair at the request 
of the king of Syria? Had Jehoram (see Professor 
Beecher) had any opportunity to know of Elisha’s 
power as Jehovah's prophet? Might he have turned 


to Jehovah trustfully in this dilemma? Get your 
ome thought on this. The differing views of the 
ing of Syria, the king of Israel, and Elisha, as to 


the proposed healing, are well brought out by Dr. 
Dunning in his sixth paragraph. 

Naaman is now going to be tested—and in the very 
hardest way, by a little thing. Do you suppose he 
had ever been tested before? Shall we believe that 





he deserved his high military position? If he did, 
then we must recognize that just because we have 
successfully stood a test once, or twenty times, does 
not mean that we are sure never to fail. 

Tell the story of Elisha’s instructions, and Naa- 
man’s indignant protest. A striking comparison of 
the rivers is given in Dr. Dunning’s seventh para- 
graph. A photograph of the river Abanah, by which 
our camp was pitched last April, is given in the 
Times’ picture for this week. 

The = own faithful servants appealed suc- 
cessfully to their master’s really at nature, and 
he won the blessing he so narrowly escaped losing. 

There are blessings—thousands of them—being 
missed every day because people won't do the little 
things God wants them to do, but waste their time 
wishing something big and worthy of them would 
come a ong. We ask how to be great, says Dr. Goss 
in his third paragraph, and God says ‘‘ be small!” 
The folly of it is in our supposing that we know what 
is great and what is small. A quaint old writer has 
said that if God should send two angels down to the 
earth, one to rule an empire, the other to sweep a 
street crossing, there would be no questioning be- 
tween them as to whether one task or the other was 
greater or lesser. Not ‘‘Is it big enough?” but 
‘* Does God want me to do it ?’’ is the only question 
we need ever ask. He will take care of the blessing. 

PHILADELPHIA, , 


a 


They who are served by the resources of heaven 
Should not be impressed with the retinues of earth. 


Through Bible Lands with 


Your Class 
Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 








Would you think five minutes a week in class well spent 
if it made your pupils experts in Bible geography ? 








N ORDER to follow this Bible-land journey with 
the class, the teacher will see that every pupil is 
supplied with a set of The Sunday School Times 

sson Pictures (10 cents for the fourth quarter’s 

set), which includes the two outline maps that are 
the basis of the suggestions in this article,—one map 
being used for the first six lessons of the quarter, the 
other map for the second six lessons. It will be well 
to order the sets of pictures and maps mailed to the 
teacher’s address; the teacher will then hand out to 
each ~~ the map for the first six lessons, and, 
Sunday by Sunday, the picture for that Sunday, in- 
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stead of turning over to the pupils all the pictures 
and both maps at the start. 

Each week in The Sunday School Times the writer 
will explain what the pupils are to do at home that 
week, These articles in the Times are for the teach- 
er's guidance, who in turn will verbally instruct the 
pupils according to these directions. The younger 
pupils do not need The Sunday School Times for 
this course, but they do need the lesson maps and 
pictures. 

There are two different ways in which the pupils 
can take this Bible-land trip. One is to draw their 
own maps, using the maps that accompany the 
Times Lesson Pictures simply as a guide. The 
other is not to draw the maps themselves, but to 
write on the Times maps the names of the places 
that are suggested in this article week by week. 
The teacher can decide which she prefers to have 
the class do, To draw the maps is preferable, but is 
just a little more difficult. The suggestions which 
are given in a leaflet accompanying each set of the 
Lesson Pictures tell how the pupil can draw the 
maps; if the teacher pons not to have them attempt 
the drawing, she will disregard this and simply tell 
them where to write in the names of the places that 
are mentioned here week by week. The complete les- 
son map that usually appears in this department will 
be a good guide to the teacher, or the maps in her 
Bible will serve well, 

Each pupil should be called upon to draw the map 
at home, after receiving the directions concerning it 
from the teacher; and the aim is to build up the map 
week by week, adding each week a few features, 
until it shall be completed. 


Lesson IV 

In this lesson the localities named are Damascus, 
the capital of Syria, which we indicate on the north- 
east of Israel. Samaria, the capital of Israel, is a 
little tu the northwest of Mount Gerizim. Notice 
the route that Naaman would take in going from 
Samaria to the river Jordan. Some other places in Is- 
rael may be noted: Shechem, between the mountains 
Ebal and Gerizim; Bethel, near the boundary line 
on the south; and Dothan, ten miles north of Sa- 
maria, south of the Carmel range. We have already 
noticed the location of Jericho, in the Jordan valley. 


< 
Remembering the good may help to remove the evil. 


al 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


How to Locate This Lesson 


IME.—In a year when Israel and Syria were 
friendly, therefore a year when Assyrian inva- 
sion was imminent. Assuming that the narra- 

tive is in chronological order, suppose we assign it to 
the eighth year of Jehoram, the fourteenth of Shal- 
manezer, 897 B.C. biblical, 846 B.C. Assyrian, one of 
the years in which Shalmanezer says that he de- 
feated Ben-hadad and his allies. 

Place.—The Jordan valley, and perhaps the city 
of Samaria. 

Persons.—Naaman (see notes below); Naaman's 
wife and servant maid and retinue; Elisha and the 
kings of Israel and of Syria, and those who waited 
on them. 

To get the whole historical situation, we must 
anticipate. According to the Bible, Jehoram was 
slain in his twelfth year by Jehu, his successor, and 
about the same time Hazael murdered Ben-hadad, 
and became king at Damascus (2 Kings 8-10). These 
particulars dovetail into Shalmanezer’s statements 
concerning the same year, which was his eighteenth 
year. Av that point Ben-hadad vanishes from his 
annals, and Hazael and Jehu appear. Hazael is still 
in arms_against Assyria, but the confederacy has 
vanished, some of its members, the Phoenicians for 
example, and Jehu with Israel, becoming tributaries 
to Assyria. This was about four years later than 
our assigned lesson date. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 1.—Cafpiain Y the host of the king of Syria: 
And therefore probably general-in-chief of the armies 
of the confederacy that held back Shalmanvzer for so 
many years.— Ay him Jehovah had given: He was 
doubtless the brains the confederacy, and it went 
to pieces when he lost power, at the death of Ben- 
hadad or earlier. Note that the Israelitish writer 
here recognizes Jehovah as the god of nations.— 
Victory: The marginal rendering “salvation” is 
better. Shalmanezer claims that he won all the vic- 
tories. Perhaps the Syrian accounts, if we had them, 
would dexy this, and, at any rate, Damascus and her 
allies were for many years saved from being sub- 
jugated. 

Verses 2-3.—Had gone out in bands: Predatory 
warfare had been chronic in the region whenever 
the pressure from the Assyrian invader ceased for a 
time.—Would God: The American. Revisers cor- 
rectly and with good effect omit the word ‘‘God.” 
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This slave girl’s interest in the matter indicates the 
kindly relations that existed between her and the 
household she served, but she probably also thought 
of Naaman as the great commander of the allied 
armies that defended both Israel and Damascus 
against Assyria.—7he prophet: The one who was 
more distinguished than the others.—/n Samaria: 
Did she mean the country of Samaria, or the city ?— 
Then would he recover him; Elisha had a reputa- 
tion as a healer. 

Verses 4-6.—The public men of Damascus deem 
that the girl’s suggestion is in accord with facts, and 
is of international importance.—A J/eftter unto the 
king of /srae/: This king is not named, but all the 
indications point to Jehoram.— 7hat thou mayest re- 
cover him: It was etiquet to ask the favor from 
the king, and not from his subject. 

Verse 7.—Am J God, to kill and to make alive? 
Of course Jehoram understood that he was expected 
to do the healing by proxy. Perhaps he was disap- 
pointed to find that this distinguished embassage 
concerned a merely personal matter. Perhaps he 
was jealous that Elisha’s reputation had reached so 
far. Perhaps he was merely incredulous and con- 
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trary.—See how he seeketh a quarrel: This suspicion 
was natural. These parties were in the habit of 


picking quarrels one with another. By this they 


made fruitless all their gallant fighting against 
Assyria. 

Verses 8-10.—Elisha ... sent to the king: He 
had been snubbed, but he did not let this interfere 
with serving as best he could.—H/7s chariots ; Not 
‘*chariot,” as in old version. Naaman had a splen- 
did retinue, as was befitting.—7he house of Elisha: 
Presumably in the city of Samaria.—Sen/ a messen- 
ger unto him, saying: At this point the prophet re- 
gards it as wise to stand upon his dignity in dealing 
with this distinguished man. 

Verses 11-14.—Naaman was wroth: And no won- 
der. First the king has gone into a rage over his 
request, and now this prophet treats him with a cool 
assumption of superiority of rank, and extends the 
slight to his country by telling him to bathe in an 
Israelitish river.—H/is servants came near: They 
knew that he was a man of sense, being a really 
great man, and they made their appeal to his good 
sense, and were successful. 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


ae 


A Sick Man Quarreling with His Medicine 


By Alexander 


HE preliminaries of this miracle may be quickly 
disposed of. We note the sonorous roll of 
Naaman’s titles, as if proclaimed by a herald, 

and the terrible ‘‘ But” which makes them all vanity. 
‘* He was a leper,”’"—there was the worm that gnawed 
at the gorgeous flower, the infused bitter that 
ruined the sweetened draught of success. There is 
a ‘‘ But,” and often many, in every life that does not 
find its satisfaction in God. We note the captive 
little maid’s eagerness to help her lord as a hint, not 
only of her sweet disposition, but also of kindly re- 
lations between a kind master and his slaves, which 
are suggested also by the servants’ remonstrance in 
verse 13. The child captive could help the great 
man; the mouse gnawed the net that bound the 
lion. The least may help the greatest ; and the best 
help is to direct to the true Healer. The imperious 
message of the Syrian king, and the king of Israel’s 
agitation on receiving it, show that Israel was sub- 
stantially a vassal state. Elisha’s magnificent con- 
fidence that he can cure this alien and enemy not 
only indicates his consciousness of God-given power, 
but his wide outlook and clear perception that the 
divine power was manifested zw Israel, not /for 
Israel only, but that heathens might know that 
there was a God who inspired the prophet. Hewas 
not blind to the lesson that Jesus drew from the in- 
cident in the synagogue of Nazareth. So now we 
can turn to the miracle. 

Note the suppliant at the prophet’s door. Elisha 
was resident in Samaria (v. 3), and apparently on 
friendly terms with the king, thereby unlike the sol- 
itary Elijah who was always aloof from, and gener- 
ally in sharp antagonism with, the monarch. What 
a stir Naaman’s cortége must have made at the 

rophet’s modest door! The narrow street would be 
ull of his cavalcade, and of a crowd hustling each 
other to see the famous general who had often raided 
into their country as a foe. now waiting at the 
prophet’s door as a suppliant. National hostility 
and pride would be gratified, and Naaman and his 
attendants probably were chafing at the pressure 
and temper of the onlookers, even before Elisha’s 
message was given him. That message was not cal- 
culated to soothe his ruffled feelings. We saw in 
the last lesson that the prophet’s habit was to com- 
municate with those seeking his help through Ge- 
hazi, and he keeps to his habit, doing with the 
famous Syrian general just as he had done with the 
Shunammite great lady. God's prophet is greater 
than earthly dignitaries. Elisha is rn his 
office, not himself. The prescribed method of cure 
resembles several other of Elisha’s miracles in two 
respects,—the use of a material vehicle for conveying 
the supernatural power, and the miracle’s being 
wrought in the prophet’s absence. The former char- 
acteristic was probably intended as a crutch for a 
weak faith on the part of the recipient ; the latter 
would have the effect of dissociating the personality 
of the prophet from the supernatural effect, and re- 
ferring that effect more plainly to the prophet’s God. 
But Naaman saw nothing but arrogance and insult 
in his treatment, and wounded self-importance effer- 
vesced, along with patriotic contempt for Israel, in 
rage very inappropriate in a suppliant whose pres- 
ence there at Elisha's door proved that Damascus 
had neither rivers nor magicians who could help him. 

Naaman’'s indignation was roused mainly by two 
things, both of which are susceptible of application 
to the Christian ‘‘ way of salvation.” He took offense 
because he was not treated with deference enough. 
In his own eyes, he was a very important and influ- 
ential man who happened, unfortunately, to be a 


McLaren, D.D. 


leper ; in Elisha’s eyes he was a leper who happened 
to be an important and influential man. Which of 
the two characteristics is to determine how he is to 
be treated ? Surely, the one that had brought him to 
Elisha’s door. ‘* i thought, He will surely come out 
to me, and show how much I honor him in deigning 
to come to him for healing ; but he treats me just as 
if I were one of the r leprous wretches that beg 
by the roadsides.” Yes, exactly. A leper is a leper 
all the same, whatever else he is. The common dis- 
ease levels all distinctions, and has to be dealt with 
in the very same fashion, whether the rotting flesh is 
a king’s or a beggar’s. The common sinfulness, in 
like manner, is the fact to which the gospel is ad- 
dressed, and since the disease is the same in us all, 
the cure must be the same. Hence it is hard for 
those who are, or think themselves to be, distin- 
guished from others by talent or culture or position, 
to stomach the place with the common herd which 
the gospel assigns them, and to be content to be 
saved in the very same. fashion as the poorest, stu- 
pidest beggar, or the most degraded savage. But a 
millionaire dying of smallpox would be treated just 
as a pauper in the workhouse hospital ward would 


There is no door into heaven reserved for carriage 
people, while the humbler sort have to goin by the 
‘servants’ entrance:” There is only one gate, and 
it is strait and low, and the Naamans must e’en 
stoop their proud heads to get through. But what is 
an offense to them is really the glory of the gospel, 
for itis the very characteristic that makes it of uni- 
versal application. It is available for all, because it 
deals with a universal malady, and because it asks 
for nothing but what all men can give,—a self-aban- 
doning faith in a Saviour. Therefore philosophers 
and fools, rich and r, civilized and savage, may 
all come, and may all be healed. 

But Naaman took offense also at the simplicity of 
the means prescribed. We need not notice his flash 
of national pride which resented being sent to Jordan, 
and extolled the clear streams of Damascus above 
that tawny, turbid river. His servants’ remon- 
strance hits the mark: something with more fuss, 
requiring more effort on his part, would have been 
readily done, but to wash and be clean was so simple 
that it was unintelligible. Men need much scaffold- 
ing and machinery todo great things. Nature works 
her miracles with the simplest elements, and grace 
achieves the renovation of souls in like fashion. Men 
will fasten hooks into their backs, and swing in the 
air till the flesh rips up, and they fall fainting ; or 
will travel from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, 
lying on their faces and measuring every inch of the 
way with their extended bodies ; or will rform 
penances and give vast sums to build churches ; or 
will toil and torment themselves in many other ways, 
to save their souls, but they will not take the simple 
way provided in the gospel. Naaraan took umbrage 
at ‘‘ Wash, . . . and be clean;”” many of us do the 
same at ‘‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt 
be saved.” We provide a complex apparatus of 
pumps to draw up the water, and all the while it is 
flowing out sparkling at our sides, and we have noth- 
ing to do but to drink. 


**O, how unlike the complex works of man 
Heaven’s simple, easy, unencumbered plan !”’ 


Yes, ‘‘simple” and ‘“‘easy” for us; but who can 
ever know the cost and toil at which it was made pos- 
sible that we should be saved by simple faith? The 
“great thing” needed to cleanse our leprosy has 
been done by Jesus in his incarnation, passion, and 
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resurrection ; and because he has done all, we need 
do nothing but take the eternal life which he has 
brought to us at the price of his agony and death. 


MANCHESTER, ENG. . 


Even in slavery one has liberty to do good. 








66 AAMAN, CaptTalINn OF THE HosT OF THE KING 

oF Syria, WAS A GREAT MAN WITH HIs Mas- 

TER.’ —A tradition exists (of the same class 
as that which identifies the servant of Elijah of 1 Kings 
19 : 3 with the son of the widow of Sarepta, 1 Kings 
17: 12) to the effect that this Naaman is identical 
with the ‘‘ certain man,” who drew his bow at a ven- 
ture and smote the king of Israel at Ramoth-Gilead, 
and thus supplied a historic basis for the biblical 
statement : ‘‘ By him Jehovah had given salvation 
unto Syria.” Nor is such an idea strange to Eastern 
Christians to-day, for not only the pious, but also 
the profane among them, own that the Arabs and 
the Turks who conquered the Eastern Christian 
empire in the seventh and fifteenth centuries, were 
God’s instruments in punishing the proud and luxu- 
rious Christians of the East, as was Naaman in pun- 
ishing the idolatrous Ahab and his family. 

‘*ButT HE was A LEPER.”—Whenever wn gd ” or 
“leprosy ” is mentioned in the pulpit or Bible class, 
it is the malignant and contagious kind of it which is 
described ; and the most thrilling and graphic de- 
scriptions do not exceed the facts of the horror of 
this disease, as can be shown from life pet J in 
Damascus, NA&blus, or Jerusalem. Nevertheless 
there are different kinds and degrees or stages of 
leprosy. Indeed, some inmates of the lepers’ home 
in Jerusalem are hardly noticeable, either because 
the kind of their leprosy is different from that of 
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others, or it has not yet reached the more terrible 
stage usually noticed and described ; and doubtless 
it was the same with Naaman ; his may have been 
white leprosy, or else not sufficiently advanced to 
preclude the possibility of his occupying great posi- 
tions and doing great deeds, and his brain-power 
must have been such as to make his master and peo- 
ple overlook his physical infirmity, which, in any 
case, the Syrians did not regard with as much horror 
as did the Jews. 

‘* AND THE SyrRIANS Hap Gong OvuT IN BANDS, AND 
Hap Broucut Away Captive Out oF THE LAND OF 
Isragt A LitTLe MarpeNn.”—Unfortunately, it is still 
the case,—the Arab sees no immorality in raids or 
robberies (although theft is wrong), and poor children 
of both sexes are often part of the booty which suc- 
cessful raiders and sat ee carry away, use, and 


dispose of as property. 
**AND THE KING OF Syria Saip, Go Now, anp I WILL 
Senp A LETTER UNTO THE KING OF IsRAEL.””-—Absurd 


attempts, long, dangerous, and costly journeys, have 
been made in the East in search of healing, and the 
most absurd of them is excused by the recital of the 
proverb, ‘‘ The afflicted clutch to the ropes of the wind,” 
—that is, the faintest hope impels them to the great- 
est effort. The Christian shrines which the Druses 
defiled, desecrated, and burned forty years ago are 
visited with votive offerings by Druse sufferers to- 
day, who, with sighs and tears, seek miraculous 
blessings and healings. It was so long ago, for 
neither great Naaman nor his king disdained to make 
a pilgrimage in humility to the land of the enemy, 
to be healed by an obscure prophet there; and to-day 
the proud wife of the prouder Muhammadan pros- 
trates herself at the feet of the image of a saint of 
the despised Christians, imploring her to give her 
offspring, and remove from her the disgrace of bar- 
renness. 


Suweir, Mt, Lesanon, Syria. 
4 


The wise man measures things by their meanings 
more than by their magnitudes. 


ae 


Illustrate the Lesson 


By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Cleaning the Mind 


EAL me, O Jehovah, and I shall be healed 
(Golden Text). A lady missionary was com- 
laining to a simple Hindoo woman that it 
a no use teaching her anything. ‘* You for- 
get,” she said, ‘‘all I tell you. Your mind is just 
like a sieve : as fast as I pour water in, it runs out 
again.” The woman’s reply was this: ‘‘It is v 
true, my mind is just like a sieve; though it all runs 
out again, yet it makes the sieve clean. I am sorry 
I have forgotten so much of what you told me last 
week, but what you did tell me made my mind clean, 
and I have come again to-day.” 


The Cleansing River 

Heal me, O Jehovah, and I shall be healed ; save 
me, and I shall be saved (Golden Text). Lake Titi- 
caca in South America is said to have the remarka- 
ble property of preventing metal rusting in its waters, 
and will clean perfectly any rusty articles immersed 
in it. Railway men and engineers often soak car 
wheels and rails and machinery in it, and take them 
out perfectly clean and bright. Such, too, is the foun- 
tain of which Cowper sings, and its power to cleanse 
away all stains of sin and guilt : 


*« There is a fountain filled with blood 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins ; 
And sinners, plunged beneath that flood, 
Lose all their guilty stains.’’ 


A Tribute to His Nurse 


And she said unto her mistress, Would that my 
lord were with the prophet that is in Samaria/ 
then would he recover him of his y ots (v. 3). 
Dr. Hillis recently retold the story of how one day 
after Lord Ashley became Lord Shaftesbury, he was 
addressing the House of Lords on the wrongs of the 
colliers. He spoke of boys of ten, kept in narrow 
passages of the mines from Monday morning until 
Saturday night, without seeing the sunset or day- 
light; of women who lived in the mines for months at 
atime; of child labor in the factories, and of the woes 
of the orphans in his ragged schools. But he said that 
he wished to make recognition of a personal indebted- 
ness. He affirmed that it was not lecturers in the 
great universities to whom he owed the greatest 
debt, but that the great inspirer of his life had been 
the old nurse who reared him. She was a disciple of 
John Wesley, indeed, but chiefly of Jesus Christ. 
She taught him the duty of bearing the burdens of 
the weak. And it was the faithful work of that hum- 
ble, lowly woman that, more than anything else, gave 
the world the splendid service of that great man, 


Saved by a Child 

And one went in, and told his lord, saying, Thus 
... Said the maiden that is of the land of Israel (v. 4). 
There was a little girl scarcely more than a baby who 
was the child of a drunken father and a Christian 
mother. One Saturday evening the father came 
home very drunk. He was going on dreadfully. 
The children had all gone to bed, but little Florrie 
woke when she heard her father swearing ; she came 
out to him in the kitchen wearing only her night- 

own. ‘‘ Daddy,” she said, ‘‘ my teacher told me at 

unday-school how the cruel people served Jesus. 
They made a hole in his side with a spear ; they 
pounded nails through his hands and his feet, and 
they put a cruel lot of thornsaround his head. Jesus 
was God, Daddy, but it hurt him dreadfully; and 
every time people are wicked, Jesus feels the pain 
again, just the same as he did at first. Daddy, don't 
you know you are hurting Jesus very badly now that 
you areso wicked?” The child's earnest, loving little 
sermon broke the sinful man’s heart, and was the 
cause of his salvation. 


The Unfinished Sermon 


Then went he down, and dipped himself seven 
times in the Jordan, according to the saying of the 
man of God; and his flesh came again like unto the 
Slesh of a little child, and hewas clean(v. 14). The 
Rev. R. J. Campbell of the City Temple, London, 
was once speaking in his own church in Brighton, 
and at the close of the sermon a man came into the 
vestry, and said, ‘‘Excuse me, sir; did you finish 
your sermon just now?” Mr. Campbell said he 
thought so. ‘‘ Oh,” he said, ‘‘you did not. You 
told me exactly what my life was once. You told me 
all the beauty and the winsomeness and the power of 
Christ, but you did not tell me how to bring the two 
together.” The preacher said: ‘‘I will never make 
that mistake again.” The man went on to tell his 
story: ‘‘I am a workingman ; I was once a drunken 
sot. I was picked out of the gutter. I felt the sud- 
den liberation at the Cross. I was soundly converted 
to God. I thought all my struggle with my old-time 
craving would be gone at once, but it was not. I had 
to get my living. I had to go past the place where 
the gin was sold, and Icouid not pass it. After fall- 
ing and failing, and failing and falling, till even my 
rescuers who had brought me to Jesus had despaired 
of me, I knelt down in the street myself, and raised 
my hands to heaven, and said: ‘Lord Jesus, thou 
hast called me. Keep me. I claim thy Spirit.’ 
That was years ago. am a free man, now, in the 
powerof the Holy Ghost. That is how it was done.” 

New York Ciry. 
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The Lesson in Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Living Picture of a Sinner’s Salvation 
I. LEPROSY: A PICTURE OF SIN, 


A great man;... but... a leper (1). 
1. Inherited : 
Our fathers sinned ;. . . borne their iniquities (Lam. § : 7). 
Through one man sin entered (Rom. 5 : 12). 
2. Defiling : 


No soundness ; .. . but wounds, and bruises (Isa. 1 : 5, 6). 
We are all become as one... unclean (Isa. 64 : 6). 

3- Separating: 

Iniquities have separated . . . you and your God (Isa. 59 : 2). 
Depart from me, . . . workers of iniquity (Luke 13: 27). 

4- Deadly : 

The end of those things is death (Rom. 6: 21, 23). 


Sin... bringeth forth death (Jas. 1 : 15). 
Il. THE HELPERS TO THE HEALING, 
1. A Child: 
Captive... a little maiden... said (2, 3). 


Didst reveal them unto babes ( Matt. 11 : 25). 
God chose the weak things (1 Cor. 1 : 27). 
2. A Man of God: 

Elisha the man of God heard... sent (8-10), 
Let a double portion . . . be upon me (2 Kings 2:9). 
This is a holy man of God (2 Kings 4 : 9). 
3. A Wise Servant : 

His servants came near, and spake (13). 
A soft answer turneth away wrath (Prov. 15: 1). 
Be gentle towards all (2 Tim. 2: 24). 

III. THE HEALING: A PICTURE OF SALVATION, 

1. Hearing : 

Went in, and told his lord (4). 

How shall they hear without a preacher? (Rom. 10: 14.) 
Be ye doers, . . . not hearers only (Jas. 1 : 22). 
2. Seeking : 

He departed. ... Came with his horses (5-9). 
Strive to enter in by the. . . door (Luke 13 : 24). 
Give. . . diligence to make. . . sure (2 Pet. 1: 10), 
3- Submitting : 

Then went he down, and dipped (14). 

Deny himself, and take up his cross (Matt. 16 : 24). 
Renounceth not, . . . cannot be my disciple ( Luke 14 : 33). 
4- Renewed : 

His flesh came again like... child (14). 


Turn, and become as little children (Matt. 18 : 3). 
In Christ, he is a new creature (2 Cor. 5 : 17). 


We are willing to accept God's diagnosis, pro- 
vided we can put up our own prescriptions. 
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Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


Monday.—2 Kings 5: 1-14. ..... Elisha and Naaman 
Tuesday.—2 Kings 5: 15-27 ...... Gehazi's punishment 
Wednesday.—Luke 17: 11-19. ..... . . The ten lepers 
Thursday.— Mark 1: 35-45. ....... . .Christ’s touch 
Friday.—Johng:1I-11. ...... . ‘I went and washed "’ 
Saturday.—Psa. 51: 1-13... . 4. . Prayer for cleansing 
Sunday.—Jer. 93:1-9..... .. . « Promise of cleansing 


% 


The willingness is essential, the washing incidental. 


a 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


OW Naaman ...was a great man:... but! 

\e 1). There was never but one tombstone 

or which that would not have been a fitting 
epitaph. ‘‘He was a great man; but!"’ Some little 
fly is always spoiling the ointment! No matter how 
near we come to perfection or to happiness, there 
is that everlasting ‘‘ but!” Naaman was a great 
man; but a leper. Samson was a great man; but 
an irresolute. Rousseau was a great man; but a 
rofligate. Goethe was a great man; but a Pagan. 
Napoleon was a great man; butatyrant. This man 
is rich; but sick. That one famous; but a miser, 
This woman is beautiful; but jealous. That one 
brilliant; but deformed. And so, when you sit down 
to lament your fate or rail at providence because there 
is a thorn with your rose, remember that you are not 
alone! Not every statement is equally impressive 
when reversed. But this one will bear turning 
around, ‘‘ Naaman was a great man, but a leper,” or, 
‘Naaman was a leper, but a great man!” He was 
great in spite of the most loathsome disease which 
ever afflicted humanity! Lord! give us more men 
who can win races in spite of their handicaps! We 
want people who can be sublime with hunched backs, 
blind eyes, deaf ears, bad stomachs and what 
not. ‘Helen Kellar is a great woman ; but a deaf 
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mute.” 
woman.” 

‘*\4 little maiden; and she waited on Naaman's 
wife (v. 2). Perhaps there is no other phrase in the 
world tnat excites more tender and delicious emo- 
tions than ‘‘a little maiden "—except ‘‘a little baby.” 
‘A little maiden "—with pearls for teeth, peaches for 
cheeks, corals for ears, stars for eyes, her hair braided 
down her back, a smile upon her lips as full of inno- 
cence as an angel's. What else so grips the heart? 
A little maiden; but a servant! She waited dn Naa- 
man’s wife! Perhaps before she was taken captive 
the women of her mother’s household plaited her 
hair, dressed her, carried her books to school, and 
manicured her nails. And now she was a servant! 
Her time was not her own. She performed menial 
labors. She ran at everybody's beck and call. But 
her ministry was divine, for it was cheerful, eager, 
wb sr helpful. She loved her mistress and 
she loved her master. And I say this, that she was 
a thousandfold more beautiful and lovable waiting 
upon others than many of the young girls 1 know 
who expect their parents and servants to do evéry- 
thing but breathe for them! Saadi said: ‘‘To use 
the hands in making quicklime into mortar is better 
than to cross them on the breast in attendance on a 
prince.” But this little Jewish maiden lifted even 
waiting upon princes into a beatitude and a psalm. 

But Naaman was wroth (v.11). But he was at 
least frank! There is acharming naiveté about his 
honest acknowledgment. He honestly expected and 
he openly desired a great spectacle. And so, when 
he was told to do so simple a thing as washing in the 
aa he bolted in a rage! Well, the spirit of this 
Jaaman is not dead yet. I meet and recognize it 
every day, however well disguised—as the daughter 
of a distinguished Episcopalian rector knew her 
father, whom, until upon her first visit to his church, 
she had never seen in his robes. When he rose 
before his great congregation in his imposing gown, 
she stared open-eyed; and then climbing to her feet, 
she pointed her little finger at him and lisped confi- 
dently, ‘‘I know 'oo0; 'oo old Skeezics!"" And I know 
you, Naaman, when you reappear in the:robes ‘of the 
people of to-day! How mad you get when you go 
to the artist and ask him how to be faméus, and he 
says ‘‘toil!” To the millionaire and ask him how 
to get rich, and he says ‘‘save!”” To God and ask 
him how to be great, and he says *‘ be small!" We 
all want to do some great thing! 

And his flesh came again, like unto the flesh of a 
a little child (v. 14). ow wonderful! How beau- 
tiful! But most wonderful and most beautiful be- 
cause it is a picture of the change that takes place in 
people who bathe their souls in the ‘love of God! 
They, too, become like little children, pure and white 
and clean. To get back the flesh of ‘a little child 
when wrinkled and old! Ah! this ‘has been the 
dream of the ages! But it is possible to get back 
its spirit, its heart, and even its face! There isa 
Jewish legend that when Adam was driven from the 
garden, he asked in an agony of sorrow, ‘‘ What 
shall I bring back to God if Tour return?” And the 
angel answered, ‘‘ Bring back the face he gave you 
in the garden and he will once more let you in.” 
Ah! this is the great problem, to get back the face 
he gave us in the anata and in the cradle! Even 
little children love that face! I have seen it drop 
like a mask, and quite another face appear—old and 
haggard and evil! And then sometimes they find 
it again, and nothing can be more beautiful than to 
see it reappear all full of light and love and joy. 
Be careful! do not drop it too often! Some wretched 
time it will disappear for ever! 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


‘Helen Kellar is a deaf mute, but a great 


= 
Difficulties produce despair when Ged is forgotten. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HO was Naaman? Why was he so popular? 
Was he rich? Was he happy? Why was he 
not happy? Could no Soctes heal him ? 

Would he have been glad to pay handsomely for a 
cure? Yes, but even money cannot buy everything. 
I see a little maid in Naaman’s house. Where did 
she come from? What was her present condition ? 
A slave. Did she have a kindly or resentful spirit ? 
How do you know that? Now have some teacher 
tell the story of the king’s sending Naaman to the 
king of Israel, and the despair of the Israelitish king. 
Then take up the thread yourself again. I see a 
chariot and horses and servants stopping at a door. 
Whose house is that ? Does the prophet come down ? 
What message does he send to Naaman? Look at 
Naaman's face. How does he appear? What does 
he now do? Were you ever so angry that you made 
a fool of yourself? Who was wiser, the great gen- 
eral or his servants? What did they say to him ? 
On that, what did Naaman do? When he had dipped 
seven times in the Jordan, what took place ? 

Now put on the board the words A Wonderful 
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Bodily Cure. Show that it was a much Needed 
cure. Put the right word on the board. Was the 
eneral partly or completely healed ? Put the word 
erfect on the board. .How much did Naaman pay 








A WONDERFUL 


BODILY CURE 
NEEDED PERFECT 
FREE 

NEARLY MISSED 











for this wonderful cure? Put down the word Free. 
Did Naaman nearly miss being cured at all? Yes, 
almost. Put down the words Nearly Missed. 

But all this is only an object lesson that tells us of 
a cure that each of us needs. Nota bodily, but a 
spiritual cure. Now erase the word ‘ bodily,” and 

ut in its place the word ‘* spiritual.’’ We need to be 
healed of the terrible disease of sin. And God is 
willing to heal us of that if we only so desire. Like 
Naaman’s cure, this too will be complete and free. 
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Will you miss it, as Naaman nearly did? Why be 
so foolish as to risk this much-needed healing of the 
disease of sin ? 

New York City. 


os 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


“Thine arm, O Lord, in days of Psalm 51 : 1-7. 
old."’ (68: 1-5. 108 : 1-3.) 
‘Lord Jesus, I long to be perfectly ; 
whole.” Psalm 19 : I-14. 
‘* Though your sins be as scarlet." (22: 1-9. 35: 1-5.) 
“O love of God, how strong and Psalm 26: 1-7. 


true.” (72: 1-7. : I-7. 
‘* Hear the footsteps of Jesus."’ teten te , os be ) 
‘**Heal me, O my Saviour, heal."’ Seat trae, > . 
‘*The great Physician now is here.’’ (98:1, 2 148: 1, 2) 
‘We may not climb the heavenly Psalm 107: 1 9. 

steeps."’ (155: 1-5. 220: 1-6.) 


The brightest honors on earth are those bestowed 
by heaven. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


General Topic: A Story of Prophets and Kings. 


Introduction: Everybody Desires to be Well or 
Healed from Accident or Disease. 


Lesson Story: The Prophet Elisha Told Naaman 
How to be Healed of Leprosy. 


Lesson Aim: The Bible Tells Everybody How to be 
Healed of Sin. 


Golden Text: Heal me, O Lord, and I Shall be 
Healed, etc. 


INTRODUCTION, 


You all look so well and happy to-day, I wonder 
how many have ever been sick. (Allow but a mo- 
ment for answers and comments,) Whether measles, 
chicken-pox, croup, cuts, bruises, or broken bones, 
your parents and the doctors worked hard hat you 
might be cured’or healed. Perhaps only a scar re- 
mains. In Christian lands how many doctors and 
hospitals there are to help people to be healed! Yet 
some sicknesses or accidents are too hard for nurses 
or doctors to heal. One of these is leprosy. People 
do not have it in this country, but the Bible tells of 
many lepers in Palestine, and to-day there are some 
who sit and beg by the road outside the walls of 
Jerusalem. It is an awful disease, worse than small- 
pox, because it begins slowly, lasts so many years, 
grows worse and worse, until the leper dies. Lepers 
must live by themselves. 


LESSON, 


Long ago, in the land of Syria, lived a splendid 
man, Naaman. He was captain of the king’s army, 
and had won a great victory, but he was a leper. 
re was north of the land of Israel, and the kings 
of these two countries sometimes warred against each 
other. (Write names and draw as you talk.) After 
one of the battles, Naaman’s army had carried some 
prisoners from Israel to Syria, among them a little 
maid, who waited on Naaman’s wife. In some way 
she found out that Naaman had the leprosy. She 
might have kept still, for she couldn’t do much, but 
she did what she could, just as our verse teaches : 


** Do all the good you can, 
To all the people you can.”’ 


(Emphasize the child's part.) She said one day to 
her mistress (v. 3). What prophet did she mean? 
Elisha, about whom we have learned many wonder- 
ful stories. Perhaps she knew just the same things 
about him that we do. (Review previous incidents, 
and write names of Elisha, Naaman, and the Maid, 
to show when they lived. 

Somebody told Naaman and his king what the little 
girl said ; so the king prepared at onee to send Naa- 
man to the land of tam to be healed, if that were 
possible. The king of Syria sent a letter like this 
(prepare a scroll) to the king of Israel, also horses 
and a chariot and servants to care for Naaman, and 
great presents of silver and gold, and ten changes of 
beautiful clothes. 

They traveled several days to Samaria where the 
king of Israel lived. (Trace the journey.) Had the 
little girl said that the king could cure Naaman ? 
No, the prophet ; but they went with the letter to 
the king, and this is what it said. (Read v. 6 from 
the scroll ; tell also the king’s anxiety.) ‘‘ Does he 
think I am God, to cure this man of leprosy? Surely 
he seeks a quarrel with me.” The king knew he could 
not cure Naaman. 

But Elisha heard about it, and sent to the king, 





saying, ‘‘Let Naaman come to me, and he shall 
know that there is a prophet in Israel.””" When Naa- 
man came in his chariot to the door of Elisha’s house, 
a messenger came out and told him what todo. ‘‘Go 
and wash,” etc. (The picture-roll shows this. Read 
Naaman’s angry remarks, and his servants’ gentle 
persuasions.) Then he went to the same Jordan 
where so many wonderful things had happened. 
(Mention a few.) How they must have watched as 
he dipped himself once, twice, seven times, then he 
was healed, and his flesh became again like a little 
child's, just as Elisha had said. In the Jordan Naa- 
man washed and was clean. (Add the words.) No 
wonder that he felt thankful, and went back to Elisha 
to give him the presents, but Elisha answered, ‘‘ As 
the Lord liveth, ...I will receive none." Naaman 
urged, but Elisha refused. Elisha knew that he had 
not healed Naaman ; it was Elisha’s God. Naaman 
knew it, too, for he said, ‘‘I know that there is no 
god in all the earth like the God of Israel.” He 
asked to carry home two loads of earth from Israel. 
(Encourage the reading at home of the entire 
chapter. ) 

ow happy Naaman must have been! I wish I 
could have seen the happy little maid when she saw 
him—healed, well and strong. 


** A little captive child she was, that caused this thing to be ; 
I wish a way to do such good might come to you and 
me. 
There is a work that we can do; O let us all begin. 
We'll help the sinful wash away the leprosy of sin.’’ 


In this country people do not have leprosy like 
Naaman’s, but if we could see into people’s hearts 
and lives, as God does, we would find something just 
as bad, unless it has been healed, and that is sin. 
Only God can cure that. If we should let sin grow, 
it would become worse and worse, and destroy us. 
God sent ae to save or heal people from their sins. 
In our Golden Text is this little prayer: ‘‘ Heal me, 
O Lord, and I shall be healed ; save me, and I shall 
be saved.” (Addcatch words and drill.) Our prayer 
song will help us remember it, too : 


** I learned it in the Bible, 

This tender little prayer, 

And when the flakes are falling, 
So beautiful and fair, 

I say to my dear Saviour 
This little prayer I know : 

* Now wash me, and I shall be 
Whiter than snow.’ ”’ 
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LESSON FOR OCTOBER 23 


The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HIS charming story was used by our 
Lord to teach his townspeople an 
important lesson (Luke 4 : 27). 

Show what it was (Luke 4: 23, 24). The 
story was told in early Israel to teach a 
different lesson. Show what that was 
(vs. 13, 14). The actors of this drama, 
except the prophet, appear to have been 
unconscious of the ree for which 
they were being used (v. 8). Bring for- 
ward each of the principal actors and 
then show how the drama culminates 
in the impression left on all of the wisdom 
and the reward of obeying the will of 
God as soon as it is known. 

The Honorable Patient. Point out 
Naaman's office, his relation with his 
king, the reason for it, his reputation in 
his nation, and his terrible misfortune. 

The Obscure Maid. Stolen by a troop 
of robbers from her native village, hur- 
ried away into a —— country to be 
a slave, the lot of this little girl seemed 
hard. But show that by doing cheer- 


fully the service for others that fell to | 


her day by day, she ached the gospel 
of God in another inaonent than on 
own, and brought to a great Syrian hero 


the satisfaction of his ei * desire (vs. 
2,3). The robber band, the mistress, 
and the messenger who told the kin 
the words of the little maid were a 
instruments to do the will of God. But 
she did her part as his worshiper. Every 
willing servant of God is useful beyond 
-his ability to describe or comprehend. 


The Generous Syrian King. He was | 


ready to do all he could for the healing 
of his brave general. The price he put 


down, which would amount to over | 


' $60,000 in our money, did not seem to 
him too great (vs. 5, 6). His faith in the 
— of the God of Israel may not have 

en intelligent, but it was genuine, 
else he would not have offered so large 
a payment. Honest faith often leads to 
intelligent faith. 

The Frightened King of Israel. He 
did not do justice to the king of Syria, 
nor did he trust in the God of his nation 
(v. 7). Not much could be expected of 
such a man. 

The Prophet Healer. Evidently Eli- 
sha and his miracles had made little im- 


prosmee on the king or the people. The | 


ing of Syria knew that healing a — 
was a mighty task, and he did not - 
lieve it could be done in Syria; but he 
thought it could be done in Israel, be- 
cause the little girl said it could. A 
great man sometimes believes a small 
preacher. The king of Israel declared 
that no human power could heal a leper 
(v. 7), and no Israelite was healed of this 
disease (Luke 4: 27). To the king of 
Syria, such a healing did not seem too 
great to be accomplished, because he did 
not understand how incurable was the 
disease. It did seem too great to the king 
of Israel, because he did not understand 
how far God would give power to his 
ge It did not seem too great to 
lisha, because he knew the power and 
purpose and grace of God (v. 8). Knowl- 
edge of God is superior to any other 
knowledge or honor or pornos. 
The Prescription ered and Taken. 
Naaman overestimated the power of a 
rophet. He thought Elisha would heal 
im (v. 11). He went in royal state to 
the house of the prophet (v.9) But he 
did not even see the man who had sent 
for him (v. 8). He only saw a mes- 
senger, and received from him nothing 
but the direction to go and wash him- 
self in a dirty stream, with the promise 
that on doing this he would find himself 
healed. The prescription seemed to him 
absurd. The Abanah spouts forth a 
strong river of sweet crystal water from 
beneath an ancient temple, and makes a 
age city of what else would have 
en a desert. The Pharpar, coming 
down from the white snows of the Her- 
mon range, winds clear and peaceful 
through the Ccele Syrian Plain. The 
jordan tumbles over the rocks, a turbu- 
ent and muddy stream. Why should 
the Syrian be told to wash in it in order 
to be clean? (v. 12.) Yet his servants 
showed him that the power to heal, if it 
existed, lay not in the prescription, but 
in the One who made it. If a great 
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thing had been set for Naaman to do, | 
he would have tried to do it. If a great | 
thing was to be done for him, why should 
he not accept it ? (v. 13.) So he tried the 
cure, and it worked perfectly (v. 14). 

The Lesson of the Story. What did 
the Syrian general learn from his expe- 
rience? He learned that he could re- 
ceive the blessing of God only as a free 
favor. His wealth could not buy it. His 
authority could not command it. He 
learned that God himself, not the mstru- 
ments he used, was the supreme object 
of worship and obedience. 

What may we learn from this story? 
First, the old truth that is ever new, 
that doing the will of God is the key 
to all knowledge of him (John 7: 17), 
and to the right use of all his gifts (Matt. 
12: 50). 

Reading this story in the light of the 
gospel — by ‘‘him that loveth 
us, and loosed us from our sins by 
his blood,” we cannot hesitate to see in 
Naaman’s cleansing by the power of God 
through obedience tothe prophet's direc- 
tion, an illustration of his gracious prom- 





ise to cleanse from sin through the sac- 
| rifice of Jesus Christ every penitent 
| sinner who surrenders himself to his 
will, The great captain put aside all 
| his pride and his prepossession in favor 
|of other ways to effect a cure. He 
| obeyed the command to wash in the — 
| dan, ‘‘and thou shalt be clean.” 

| his flesh came again like unto the flesh 
| of a little child, and he was clean.” Give 
|to your pupils lovingly the message in 

1 John 1: 5-9. 
| Boston. 


se 


< 


| Servitude need not suppress sympathy. 


| 





A new feature of The Sunday 
School Times Lesson Pictures 
adds more to their usefulness than 
you can guess. But the price is 
still 10 cents for the set of twelve 
pictures, including the new plan. 
See Dr. Hurlbut’s article, page 569. 
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For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Elisha and Naaman. 
I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (2 Kings 


[For each member of the Bible Class.] 


The story of the healing of Naaman, 
the great general of Syria, by Elisha, is 
crowded with interesting contrasts, and 
is, apart from other values, a tfect 
pace of the dramatically told story. 

aaman is portrayed inferentially as a 
brave and noble warrior, impatient of 
restraint or opposition, yet quick to ac- 
cept and reward genuine service. Great 

and powerful and respected as he is, yet 
he is seized by a malignant and un- 
sightly form of ~——— —the white 
variety (v. 27). A little slave maiden 
in his household —kidnaped during a 
border foray such as was common be- 
tween Israel and Syria—loving her 
master, wished that he might stand 
before the prophet of Samaria and be 
healed of the dread disease. Naaman’s 
wife caused a report of this utterance to 
be brought to the king, who gladly sent 
his favorite general to Samaria on this 
errand of peace with a present worthy 
of a king’s me er requesting the 
king to look with favor upon Naaman, 
his servant, and cause him to be healed. 

It was not strange that the Israelitish 
king interpreted this unusual request as 
a pretext for declaring war, anticipatin 
a refusal; but Elisha was at the capital 
and prevented him from committing an 
tash or foolish action. He asked that 
Naaman be sent to him. The stately 
cavalcade was quickly at the prophet’s 
door. The haughty prince anticipated 
the kind of obsequious display to which 
he was accustomed. Instead Elisha sent 
word by his servant to wash seven times 
in the river Jordan. Naaman was en- 
raged. He was not accustomed to be 
treated with so little respect. The sting 


( Continued on next page) 
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A PIPE TONE—-REED ORGAN 


A new Invention which has met with Instant and 
wonderful success. 





This Poweriul Chapel Organ bas a 


Tone like that of the Pipe Organ 


Rich, Sweet, Clear and Strong 





and it carries our ten year warranty. 





It is absolutely the finest instrument 
in the market, both in point of musical 
merit and perfection of construction, for 
Churches, Chapels or Sunday Schools 
who cannot afford a full pipe organ. 


THE PRICE IS $175, which can be 
paid in easy monthly installments. We 
will give to any Church or Sunday 
School ordering one of these organs, 
SO Hymn Books free of charge. 


Correspondence solicited. 


FARRAND ORGAN COMPANY, 


Detroit, Mich. 
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as represented you ship it back at our expense. 
Catalogue and full information sent 
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Freight prepaid anywhere east of the Mississippi. We give you ten days’ free trial, and if not exactly 


THE COLUMBUS 
“BABY” UPRIGHT PIANO 


is about one-third less in size than the standard 
upright, and is designed to meet the growing de- 
mand for a high quality instrument of compact 


size and at a reasonable price. 11 is 


JUST THE THING FOR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 


small churches, chapels, assembly rooms, etc. Has 
five full octaves, a correct scale, an immense vol- 
ume of sound, rich and exquisite tone, and is far 
more satisfactory than an organ. it is lar 
enough to play any church music, and sma 
enough to save valuable room and to keep down 
the cost. Venting & high-priced instrument is a 
waste of your church’s money, because The 
Columbus “ Baby” Upright 


COSTS LESS THAN $100 


which is less than a year’s rental in many cases, 
and then it is yours. Its artistic qualities a 

beautiful finish, either mahogany or quartered 
oak, make it an ornament to any church or home, 
while the low price places it within reach of 
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SCHOOL AND CHAPEL 


The best Sunday-school Hymnal. Carefully 
selected and classified hymns, high quality of 
music adapted to the hymns and capable of 





Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 


reat deal to any church or Sunday-school to know where supplies may 
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correspond with our readers about yo required in church, school, and class. When 

rectory is the surest guide. 
month. One advertiser or another, among these, is almost certain to have for sale 
whatever supplies are desired in any church or Sunday-school. 
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Have Trained 


. baugh’s Teacher - Training 
, soon to begin in The Sunday School 
. Times. 


, Organizer, present or prospective, who 


_ Will you ask,—now ? 





Gye Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, October 8, 1904 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter ”* 








Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch), For 
detailed information, address ‘he Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate pry hen or in a pack- 

age to one ackiress, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

$1.00 One copy, or any number of 

“4 copies less than five, will be sent 

to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per yet 

One free copy addi- 
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for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 

75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universe! Postal 
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One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
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nion at 


For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
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or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
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subscribers. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
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Teachers ? 


Take the first step by letting your 
teachers know about Professor Brum- 
studies 


See page 568 in this issue. 
Any superintendent, or any club- 


would like free. specimen copies for 


distribution among teachers and offi- 
cers can have them for the asking. 
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of no remedy comparable to 
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Strong Testimony From the Univer- 
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RECOGNIZED AS AN ARTICLE OF MATERIA MEDICA.” 
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** NOTHING TO COMPARE WITH IT IN PREVENTING URIC ACID 
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no hesitancy in — that for prompt re- 
ing to compare with 
in preventing Uric Acid Deposits in the body.” 
“| KNOW OF NO REMEDY COMPARABLE TO IT.”’ 
Wm. B. Towles, M.D.., late Prof. of Anatomy and Materia Medica, Uni- 
«In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, 
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6 Fine Souvenir Teaspoons 
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points $1.75). Remit by express or postoffice money order 
direct to Oneida Community, Niagara Palis, N. Y. . 


For really pleasant, comfortable journeys between the East and St. Louis, use the Lake 
It affords the most complete service of any line. 


"§ { “50 


~ 
. 


Send two-cent stamp for World's 
A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 
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High-class service between 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Norfolk, Old Point, Richmond and 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Chicago, St. Louis 


Direct line and low excursion rates to the 


WORLD’S FAIR 


and the celebrated 
Mountain Resorts of the Virginias 
Stop-over privileges. 


Peseriasion resort pamphlets, summer folders, and 
World's Fair literature on application at ticket offices 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway and connecting 





Whorld-Wlide Hosannas 


lines, or by addressing H. W. Puller, General P 
senger Agent, Washington, dD. Cc. 





TI 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 
Made of several materials. - Write 
for particulars. Ask for catalogue 
No. 21. George H. Springer, 
Manager, 258 and 260 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 


Individual Communion Cups 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
@ 2,000 churches now using our cups. 


Sanitary Communion Outfit Co., Dept. 23 Rechester, N.Y. 


THE, SEAVINE MERFELY BELL 


The most perfect, highest class hells in the world. 
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lay, not in the simplicity of the remedy, 
but in the non-appearance of the prophet. 
Persuaded by his faithful servants, the 
proud general obeyed Elisha’s command 
and was healed. The cure meant to 
him the goodness and power of Jehovah, 
and in his ignorant way he swore hence- 
rig to believe on him and to worship 
im. 

The triumph of Elisha was the down- 
fall of Gehazi. By aclever trick he won 
for himself the spoils his master had 
rejected. Visions of wealth and pleas- 
ure (v. 26) were dancing before his eager 
eyes, when he heard the awful sentence 
that to him and his should cleave the 
leprosy of Naaman. 


II. Rererence: LITERATURE. 


Note by the Editor.— Professor Sanders has pre- 
pared a leaflet naming useful books bearing on the 
Old Testament studies of the last six months of 
1904, and containing also practical suggestions on 
the conduct of a Senior Bible Class. hile only 
the Bible and The Sunday School Times are neces- 
sary to follow these Senior Bible Class outlines, the 
advantage of a judicious reading in a few care- 
fully selected books bearing on the passages under 
study can hardly be overestimated. The leaflet will 
be sent for a two-cent stamp by the Publishers, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

No story needs explanation less than 
thatof Naaman. Strachan in Hastings’ 
Dictionary, vol. 1: 695; Farrar ‘‘Second 
Kings” ‘ xpositor’s Commentary) 50-64, 
and Matheson ‘‘ Representative Men of 
the Bible,” 344, have interesting remarks 
on the passage. 


III. Questions FoR Stupy AND Discus- 
SION. 

To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 

1. The Syrian Kingdom, (1.) In the 
reign of what Israelitish king did the 
kingdom of Syria first acquire strength 
and independence? (2.) What was its 

revailing relation to Israel, friendly or 


ostile? Was this a benefit or not to 
Israel ? 
2. Leprosy. (3.) Howcould a man be 


the general of- an army and yet be a 
leper ? 

2. Border Warfare. (4.) Wete ‘kid- 
naping and servitude unusual results 
of the proximity of a ‘‘Laban” and a 
‘*Jacob” nation? (5.) Was the slavery 
of the little maid a bitter lot ? 

4. Prophetic Methods. (6.) Did Naa- 
man have any reason for his expectation 
that Elisha would appear and make a 
demonstration? (7.) What was the 
pe motive of Elisha’s reserve ? 

id he always maintain it? 

5. The Remedy Proposed. (8.) Was 
there anything to it other than sym- 
bolism ? 

6. The Story of Naaman. (9.) Point 
out the evidence of its intensely dra- 
matic quality. (10.) Does the perception 
of this add to or subtract from its reli- 
gious value? 


IV. Some LeEapiInc THOovGHTs. 


The healing of Naaman is instructive 
in its very simplicity. God’s methods 
of saving are usually simpler than those 
devised by men. 

All kinds of saving come back to the 

wer and love of God, and his desire to 

ave man at his best. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 
% 
An infirmity need not be a deformity. 


ae 
Convention Calendar, 1904 


Rhode Island, at Providence. . October 11, 12 
New Brunswick, at Woodstock . October 11-13 
Pennsylvania, at Pittsburg. . . October 12-14 
Vermont, at Ludlow. ..... October 18-20 
Massachusetts, at Newton . . . October 18-20 
Prince Edward Island, at 





Meneely & Co.. Watervliet, West Troy P. O., N.Y. 








if the advertisements herein pay you, 
chey pay the advertiser and the pub- 
shers. 
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The 20th Century Limited 


man, 1226 Arch St., Philadelphia ; 18 East 22d St., 





~ Anew Sunday-school hyma book by Adam Geibel and R. Prank Lehman, 
Ww pee specie tellin 
rite for free specimen pages, 
bel & Leh "| 


lifted Voices,”’ of which 175,000 copies were sold. 
Le h of book. 


ow. to secure a free cop: 
ew York. 
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Twenty-hour train to Chicago. 
New York Central and Lake Shore. 


Montague. ...... . . October 18-20 
Maine, at Fort Fairfield . . . October 19, 20 
Ontario, at Hamilton ..... October 25-27 


| Nova Scotia, at Halifax. .. 
Maryland, at Baltimore. . . 

| District of Columbia, at 
Washington ... .. . November 1-3 
Connecticut, at Hartford. . . November 8-10 
Michigan, at Pontiac . .» November 15-17 
New Jersey, at Burlington . . November 15-17 
Utah, at Provo. ..... . . December 4, § 


= 


. October 25-27 
. October 27, 28 


The miracle is never in the market. 



















































LESSON FOR OCTOBER 23 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





October 23, 1904. Topic: mn We mem: such missionary ambition is not 


as Christian as Paul was. 


Enlarge and Improve Our Work? 
(Matt. 21: 17-22; Isa. 54% 2.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—Abram’s horizon (Gen. 12 : 1-9). 
Tu gmat aggressiveness (2 Sam. 8: 
1-18). : 

ie ty enlargement (1 Kings 
29-31). 

rtrw- bold program (Mark 16: 
15-18). 

vit ado reaching out (Acts 11: 21- 


SaT.—Paul's ambition (Rom, 15 : 23-32). 











Give for king always to improve. 
Ways in which we may measure ourselves. 
Improvements our society needs. 


EAR of growth is distrust of God. 
F Certain things undoubtedly are not 
to be changed. From age to age 
they remain the same. No progress of 
mankind can yee the Ten Com- 
mandments, or the supremacy of truth, 
or the beauty of unselfish love. But 
fidelity to these unchangeable realities 
demands constant changeinus. Every- 
thing that prevents our fullest service 
of God and man, that holds to old forms 
long after they have begun to obstruct 
and impede the divine truth and life 
within must be given up. Godis always 
on before us, leading us forward, and we 
must joyfully leave behind whatever 
hinders us from pressing on after him. 


% 


The writer of the Epistle to the He- 
brews puts the duty of advance far more 
arenas than most of us venture to put 
it. ‘* Wherefore leaving the doctrine of 
the first principles of Christ, let us press 
on unto perfection; not laying again a 
foundation of repentance from dead 
works, and of faith toward God, of the 
teaching of baptisms, and of laying on of 
hands, and of resurrection of the dead, 
and of eternal judgment. And this will 
we do, if God permit” (Heb. 6: 1-3). 
These great doctrines which we are 
bidden to leave behind, having fulfilled 
them, are doctrines far in advance of 
much Christian faith and experience. 
We insist on lingering among the ele- 
mentals, when God is calling us on to 
larger and more advanced things. In 
our Christian life we ought to be enlarg- 
ing every year. 





Not to advance is to recede. The con- 
ditions about us are changing, and for 
us merely to remain as we are is not to 
stay in the same relations to our condi- 
tions as before, but to be left out of ad- 
justment. Societies and churches should 
readjust themselves every year to the 
work given them to do, so as to do it in 
the freshest and most effective way. To 
say ‘‘ We never did it this way before,” 
and to insist that there must be no de- 

arture from old ways, is to deny the 
eadership of God's Spirit and the move- 
ment of life in the world. 


t 
“I never taught a Sunday-school 
class,” one says. That isa reason 
for doing so this winter. ‘I have never 
done any personal work,” says another. 


Carey's missionary sermon. 
keynote of his life. 1S 
ing things, and ever new and bigger 
ones. 
the Spirit of God awakéns in the soul. 
Let us not be. 


tism, 
tion. 


to kill or die. 


Marion Lawrance’s 


uct. 


to enter and con- 
e had an ambition 


itimate. It was Christian. A church 
5 4 


Isaiah 54: 2 was the text of William 
It .was the 
He was always do- 


He was not afraid of the life that 


Stagnation may be called conserva- 
mt it conserves nothing. — 
Life is constantly guilty of innoya- 


The only way .to stop enlargement is 
“oo 





during the preceding year. 
? 





Now at last is the time to begin. ** Our 
society has never had a missionary meet- | 
ing and committee.” Instead of being | 
an argument against having them, this 
is the very opportunity for change and | 
enlargement. Every discovery of any 


Question Box 
(Continued from page 562) 


Oun10.—I have heard of some schools deco- 
rating the graves of the members who have died 
What can you tell 





me about it 

This custom seems to be growing. I know 
of no state, however, which has taken it up 
in any general way except Maryland. The 
circular letter issued by the Maryland Sun- 
day-school Union answers the question, and 
it was printed in the Times of June 18, 1904. 





ATLANTA, GA.—Can you give me the name 
of the company which sells the class pins in the 
shape of a small flag ?—E. L 

Pins of this kind are manufactured or sold 
by.all badge manufacturers and most of the 
Sunday school supply houses, Apply.to the 
Whitehead-Ho tee, Newark, New Jersey ; 
Geraghty Manufictati Co., Chicago and 
New York; David C. Cook Publishing Co., 
Elgin, Illinois; Hammond Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





FAIRVIEW, PA.—We are about to organize a 
Sunday-school in a section where the children 
have had no religious training whatever. Are 
there any, ns which are simpler than the 
International, which might be used in an in- 
troductory way with elementary instruction 
about God, creation, etc. ? 

The American Section of the International 
Lesson Committee issues a series of lessons 
entitled ‘* The Beginners’ Course.’’ This is 
exceedingly simple, and is designed for chil- 
dren under six years of age, but I imagine | 
would suit for the purpese you mention. 
Write to The meee | School Times, or your | 
own denominational publishing house, and | 
they will supply you. Most of the denomi- | 
national publishing houses are now issuing | 
helps to the Beginners’ Cours:. 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA.—A Sunday-school class | 
of young ladies, 18 to 24 years old, all Chris- | 
tians, not Bible students or active workers, has | 
been given me to teach. I am a busy man, | 
but can give say one half hour per day through | 
the week to preparation and work of this kind. 
Would you advise ——— the class with offi- | 
cers and committees for visitation and bringing | 
in new scholars? Would you advise spending 
all the time each study hour or Sunday (which, 
by the way, is only one-half hour).on the regu- 
lar International | Pret or would you take up 
normal class work of some kind? Any sug- | 
owe that you have—to offer will be thank- 

lly received.—I. S, M. | 

I think I would not undertake to organize | 
the class nor to secure new scholars until 
you have become well acquainted with your | 
present scholars. Then take them iato your 
counsel in all these matters. They will 
more than likely-yield to your wishes. You | 








possibility of improvement is a duty to | will find the Philathea Bible Class form of 


seize it and to improve. ‘I have never 
taken part in our church prayer meet- 
ing.” Very good, here is an opportu- 
nity to take an advance step. 

. a 


Everything else looks for plans to 
enlarge and improve. The railroads 


invest millions in betterments. Ev- 
ery manufacturer is making constant 





change, introducing new machinery, 


organization very beautiful and effective. | 
Write to M. A. Hudson, 200 Comstock 

Avenue, Syracuse, New York, for further 

particulars. With a half-hour a day for 

preparation, you ought to accomplish much, 

I would use the ‘regular International Les- | 
sons, I think, at least for the present. If, | 
after a while, the members of your class are 

willing to undertake the fitting of themselves | 
for teachers, then take up a aera; 
ing course. 





Pettit 


FHE SUNDAY SCHOOL ‘TIMES 


improving the character of his prod 

Christians must be. as flexible and ada 
tive in their methods, and they must 
as eager for new fi 
quer. Paul was. ! 
to preach the gospel where it was un- 
known, and to reach as much of the 
world with it as he could. This was 


. 








1854 - 1904 


WaLTHAM WatTcHES 
ALWAYS FAITHFUL 


What is the ‘‘ Riverside” ? 
A better watch, said a foreign author- 


‘ity, than any of 50,000 Swiss watches. 


What are “No. 820” and “V”"? Two 
sizes of. watch movements produced 
by the same makers, but costing much 
less than ‘‘ Riverside.” ‘‘No. 820” (for 
men) and ‘‘V” (for women) are close- 
running, durable, low-priced, 15-jeweled 
watches. Both guaranteed. More than 
12,000,000 WALTHAM watches now 
in service. 
For sale by all Jewelers 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
WALTHAM, MASS. 
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The Beginners’ 
Course in 


Bible Study 


Issued by the American Section of the International 
Lesson Committee, for Pupils Under Six Years of Age 


¥es wish for a simple, progressive course of 

Bible study suited to the little children is 
met in this series. It is a two years’ course, of 
fifty-two lessons for each year. 

The Sunday School Times Company has is- 
sued for this series carefully designed Teaching 
Hints prepared by Mr. George H. Archibald, 
widely known in this country and abroad as a 
writer and lecturer on child-study and on the 
religious teaching of the child. 

Each year’s course is in a separate volume, 
and includes full and suggestive teaching hints, 
under such heads as 


The Topic of the Lesson The Lesson Taught 
The Golden Text ad 


The Results Sought Te ceeeh E2sson Picture 


THe CourRsE MAY BE BEGUN AT ANY TIME, 
And the sooner it is begun in your school among 
the little children the sooner you will find them 
gaining surprisingly in their knowledge of the 

ible and in their interest in its message to them. 


First Year (182 pages), 50 cents 
Second Year (181 pages), 50 cents 


Each book is handsomely bound in cloth. The price includes 
the postage, which is paid by the publishers. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Wainut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE MAYOR &% 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And 80 he says to high and low: 
**The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
that ~~, If this can be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 














No advertiser in The Sanday School 
Times is ashamed of the neighbors he 
has in these : 




























How to Raise Money. 





Ghureh | Bestetee Ose Geta 
and 


sity, by siBelanaia len 


Proposed 
tied te a Pree 


ke 
(enclose nine cents in stamps to cover 
and full details of a 
raised immediately wi 
there ave Oash prises amounting to 8100, for the seven 
are amoun seven 
soctetics who are most = J . Stainotf re- 
moves stains and cleans and polishes everythi 
cleanable and polishabie, and does it without inj 
ing the hands. Thereughly Satiefactery for 
Totlet or Purpeses Add 
0. M. STEWARD MFG. CO., 
Established 1676, 
118 Steward Square, Chattanooga, Tenn, 








The only small thin 
about The Sunday Schoo 
Times Fountain Pen is the 
price ($1.50). Everything 
else is large,— extra large 
gold pen, large barrel, and 
an extra large guarantee. 
If it isn’t what you expected, 
return it. Your money back, 
and no questions asked, 
The Sunday School Times Co, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 











MY SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
SPECIALS 


NOW SELLING 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND A YEAR 


Copies mailed at sample price till December. 


CHARLIE D. TILLMAN 











14 Austell Building, Atlanta, Ga., U. S. A. 








When answering advertisements, please mention The Sunday School Times. 




















A Dai mi 
ainty Gift 
The Lord's Prayer enameled on a 
beautiful heart-shaped 


Bookmarker 


It is made of aluminum and shines like 

silver. Sent, postpaid, to any address for 

ten cents. A useful and inexpensive 

gift for your scholars at Christmas. 
Order to-day, from 


Newton Supply Company 
Newton, Mass. 














Nelson’s °* amenioan stanvaro 


‘Revised Bible 


It is a striking fact that this version of the Bible, 
first issued in 1901, has been pronounced by British 
critics, as well as American, to be superior to any 
other version ever published. 

‘*It is as far in advance of the version of 1885 as was 
the Authorized Version in advance of its predecessors. ”—Chau/auguan. 

The American Standard Revised Bible is now published in a 
large variety of sizes and bindings—text alone, text with maps, text 
with maps and references, teachers’ edition—on ordinary paper, or 


the famous Nelson’s India Paper. 


Prices, 50c. to $12. Interleaved India Paper Editions, $9°to $18. New Testament alone, 25c. to 
$2.50, We also publish the King James Version in over 400 different styles, 
For sale by all booksellers. Write for Catalogue—sent free. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 


Publishers, 37 East 18th Street, York 












‘Wouldnt you Iike to be able t 
fn yourhead? Wouldn’t 
problem almost instantly 


otipyen Of ond huntoote of other cienling ems 
you liketo be able to add, subtract, eT vide any 
without writing any partial peoduct—to able to simply 


Our Free Book, “Rapid Calculation” 


enptntans } mated weit wih make yews master offigures. It describes 
whi can figure Instantly the most intricate sums in your head 
actions as catily as single whole fguses; ta fact, ¢ 


(Lesson for Oct. 23) 
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21,24 nday- ore Superintendents 
and By —— Eed: y us eaten the most 
practical so used by them. The result is the 
most and IMPARABLY the 








finest collection of songs for Sunday-schools 
and Praise Services ever issued, 

THE VOICE OF PRAISE 
beautifully bound in full cloth (Vellum de Luxe), 
$25 the hundred ; 32 cents singly by mail. 

Send for free descriptive phiet, or for 
complete returnable sample. € pay postage. 


Hall-Mack Co. {S6'Fite Ave.N.Y. 
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SEND FOR OUR 
IIlustrated Holiday 
Catalogue 


Which contains a list of everything new in Sunday- 
school and Church Suppli 
Bible catalogue. i 


together with a fine new 
helpful suggestions. 
MAILED FREE 

Societ 


American Baptist Publ y 
1420 Chestnut Street, iladelphia 


BOOK iT IS! 


BE VELD 


E0.C. STEBBINS, of ‘‘Gospel Hymns’’ fame 

ByS 1 2 new songs that enthuse poly he an Cloth 

bound, $25 per 100; 30 cents each by mail. A return- 
ton examination will be mailed on uest. 


Tne Bletow & Main Co., New York and 


Christmas Services 


lies, 
It is Tall of 











i , with d ad- ’ 
TEN tory tere rent 
CENTS packet containing our two new 


services and our new cantata, be- 
sides our 96-page Holiday catalogue of Xmas 
cards, dainty calendars, handsome booklets, novel 
candy boxes, etc. MAC CALLA | eae inc., 
249 Street, Philadelphia, 














and musical com tions. 
We arrange and popularize. 


ROYALTY PAID 
——ON PIONEER PUB. CO., 
SONG - POEMS ** Hicaas, tia" 








€& fiORT METHOD BIBLE STUDY BY MAIL. 
> Degrees conferred. Sample lesson free. Write 
President Christian , Oskaloosa, lowa. ~ 





488 Commercial Bidg, 
Rochester, H. Y, 








QUEEN OF SUMMER TRIPS 
ton and Providence ‘‘ BY SEA’”’ 

Merchants’ and Miners’ Trans. Co.’s steamships 

leave Baltimore and Norfolk daily at6 P.M. ‘ Finest 


coastwise trips in the world.”” Send for tour book. 
W. P. Turner, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 





